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ConsTani! 


NOTICE, 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, fo any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars Sor each, 


During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | 
and their excellence has been universally | 
a i 


in this paper, 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders Jor 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Ida Klein. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. eee, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 

Ichi, Mary Anderson, oe aey de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch. 


Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etcika Gerster, 


Nordica, anauschek, S. B. Mills, 
joer hine Yorke mevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 


Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood 


Emma Thursby, 
Louis Gaertner, 


Teresa Carrefio, Stagno. 
Victor Nessler. 


Kell Clara L.—2, Louise Gage Courtney, 
Minnie *Hauk. Richard Wagner, vini, 
aterna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 
Albani Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini Rossi, 
Emily Winant, Gu ink. Edwin Booth, 
Lena Little, Constantin Sternberg. Max — 
Mario-Celli, Dengremont, C, A. Com 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Galassi peng: ri 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, ay ‘Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
Donaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein Donizetti, 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Fursch-Madi,—s. sooty, Ferranti, 
Catherine Lewis, fulia Rive- King, Johannes Brahms, 
élie de Lussan, eas lenn, eyerbeer, 


Louis Blumenberg. Moritz Moszkowski, 
Frank Vander Stucken, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 


ianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 


Friedrich von Flotow, ag Rietz Michael Banner, 
Franz Lachoer. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, . A, Lefebre, F. W. Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emmons Hamlin, 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 
William Courtney, Alcuin Blam, Carl Faelten, 
font Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

salu Veling Ir. José Godoy, Carl Millécker, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, Lowell Mason, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, George Gemiinder, ohn A. Broekhoven, 


Clarence Eddy, 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

8. E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka 


Emil! Liebling, dgar -" _ Sherwood, 
Van Zandt Ponchie 

W. Edward Heimendah!, Edith Edveards, 
Mme, Clemelli, Carrie Hun- King. 
Albert M. Bagby, Ceeies L’ Allemand, 
W. Waugh Lau er, Verdi, 

‘augh Lauder. Hummel Monument, 


Edvard Grieg, Mrs. W. 

Adolf Henselt. Mendelssohn, Hector Berlioz Monumen: 
Eugene D. Albert. Hans von Bulow, Haydn Monument. 

Lili Lehmann, Clara Schumann, — Svendsen, 
William Candidus, oachim, nton Dvorak, 

Franz Kneisel, Samuei S. Sanford, Saint-Saens. 

Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heiarich Hofmann. 


Franz Rommel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Cheomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 


— — 

ans Richter, 

Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 


King Ludwig I 1, Charles Frade}. George M. Nowell, 
©. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer. William Mason. 
Heary Schradieck, qm Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 
oha F, Luther, ‘ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
eha F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Powell. 
ilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C, M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, indel, 


Edward Fisher. Heiarch Boetei. Carlotta F. Pinner. 


Kate Rolla W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt. 
Charles Rehm. Carl E. Martin, Gustav A. Kerker. 
Harold Randolph. {ennle Dutton, Henry Duzensi, 
MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J. Hall, Emma Juch. 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Karl Klindworth, Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Klabre. Emil Steger, Max Leckner, 


Pau! Kalisch. 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild, 


Helen D. Campbeli. 
Alfredo Barili, 

Wa. R. Chapman, 
Otte Roth, 

Aooa Carpenter. 

W. L. Blemenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 


Max Spicker. 

— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling, 

Anton Bruckner, 

Mary Howe. 

Attalie Calire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 


Albert Venino Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 
losef Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham, 
Max Bendix Victor Herbert. Richard Burmeister. 


Anna Bulkeley- Hills, 
Ethel Wakefield, 


Martin Roeder, 
Emil Mabhr. 


Jules Perotti 
Adolph M. Foerster, 


| Musicians and music lovers from all parts of the country 











Mr. and Mrs, C G. W. Hunt. 


Alves, 


| son the city has ever produced. 


| 16, 





| enthusiasm it produced among the large and cultivated 
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HE question has be been asked of us why we took no 
: extended notice of the production at the Star The- 
atre of Stahl’s operetta, ‘Said Pasha.” The answer is 
simply that we are editing a muszca/ journal, and that, in 
our opinion, both the work and its performance cannot 
seriously be considered as coming under the heading of 

musical, 





It seems to be now definitely settled that Mr. Alvary will not be with us 
next winter, In that case one-half the interest of the opera will be gone, 
| and New York must mourn sincerely and deeply. We can ill spare one 
who has earned the right to the title, “‘ the greatest of tenors.’”” Who 
shall give us those intellectual, dignified, poetical, high bred conceptions 
of character, and that perfect vocal method, so free from mannerism, af- 
fectation, or weakness of any sort, which Alvary has set up as a noble 
standard before our public? Audiences will next season sadly answer 
this question with the reply, ** No one.” 


HE above is included in the criticisms of the German 
T opera contained in Monday's “Sun.” According 
to the syllogism, Mr. Alvary represents one-half of the 
interest in the opera, and not only is he the greatest 
tenor, but “no one”’ can give us such a standard of im- 
personations as those he “set up.” This, if true, would 
make it impossible to give a complete performance of 
German opera, not only in New York, but anywhere, in 
| the absence of Alvary, or when rdles sung by Alvary are 
embraced in the opera. We decline to admit that this 
view of the situation is anywhere near the fact or the 
| truth. While Mr. Alvary is a highly gifted and con- 
| scientious opera singer, the future of German opera 
does not rest upon him, either by halves or in any pro- 
| portion. He simply takes his place and fills it accept- 
| ably, and if he should retire, or, by some unfortunate 
| circumstance, become disabled, his place would be filled 
by another tenor singer. If German opera or opera in 
| German depended upon one tenor it would have no 
place in the world of productive art. 











| N the interesting and kind communication of Mr. L, 
| F. Gottschalk, of Berlin, concerning Hans von 
| Biilow’s double performance at the Berlin Philhar- 
/monic, of the 6th inst., of Beethoven's ninth sym- 
| phony, printed in last week’s issue of THE MUSICAL 
| COURIER, occurs the following sentence: “A double 
| production of this grand work in one concert was never 
| given before, although Biilow attempted it two years 
| ago in Weimar, but was unsuccessful.” This statement 
| is based on an error, and we are now enabled to give the 
| particulars of the actual first double performance of 
the ninth symphony, which occurred under Hans von 
Biilow’s direction on December 19, 1880, at Meiningen, 
where the doctor was at that time court conductor, 


went to Meiningen to attend the concert, and the ex- 
periment is said to have been highly successful in regard 
to the artistic results obtained, as well as in point of the 


audience. The orchestra was greatly increased for the 
occasion by members of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, and the female chorus was strengthened through 
the co-operation of the well-known Salzung Cathedral 
boys’ choir. The soloists were Pauline Horson, so- 
prano; Anna Lankow, contralto (now in New York) ; 
Max Alvary, tenor (now at the Metropolitan Opera 
House), and von Milde, Sr., bass (the father of the 
baritone of like name who belonged to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House personnel last season). These four 
artists were at that time members of the Weimar Court 
Opera. The Berlin double performance which Mr. 
Gottschalk writes about is therefore only a repetition 
of what Von Biilow did eight years and a half ago. 


HE citizens of that good old town, Bonn, on the 
Rhine, are finally waking up to the fact that they 

owe a debt of gratitude to the memory of the greatest 
We learn from reliable 
and direct sources that a committee of citizens have 
bought the house in the Bonngasse in which Ludwig von 
Beethoven first saw the light of the world. This house 
has hitherto been neglected in a most shameful manner, 
and was only distinguished from others in the same 
street by a little tablet affixed to it and bearing the 
legend : “In this house Beethoven was born December 
1770.” It is now to be restored to aclose imitation 
of the probable condition in which it was when the 
great master was born in it, and everything that can be 
gotten in the way of relics and writings of Beethoven 
and the whole literature concerning him are to be gath- 
ered in it in the same manner as has been done in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, with the Goethe house and with the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg. Joseph Joachim has been 
tendered the presidency of the newly formed committee 
of citizens for the foundation of this Beethoven house, 


anniversary of his artistic début. Anybody in the United 
States or Canada possessed of Beethoven relics who is 
willing to contribute them to the worthy undertaking 
of the citizens of Bonn is herewith kindly requested to 
notify the editors of THE MUSICAL COURIER of his 
intentions, and they will gladly forward such notice to 
the right address. 





OWN TOPICS” of last week prophesies that New 
York will hear no more Thomas’ Orchestra after 
April 5. 

This statement is an entirely unwarrantable assump- 
tion on the part of “Town Topics,” for, while in all 
probability the Thomas Orchestra will not be heard 
again in Chickering Hall the Thomas Orchestra will not 
disband. The scheme for having summer concerts in 
this city under Mr. Thomas’ direction is maturing rap- 
idly ; besides Mr. Thomas plays an engagement for five 
weeks at Chicago, and next fall may bring forth some 
most satisfactory arrangements in connection with the 
Thomas Orchestra. So it is idle folly to talk about New 
York hearing no more of the Thomas Orchestra. It is 
to be sincerely hoped New York will continue to hear 
and consequently enjoy the Thomas Orchestra for many 
years to come. 





M. T.N. AL 


—-- > ——_ 


S Mr. Theodore Presser, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of the M. T.N. A., willing to let his books and 
accounts remain in the condition they are in at pres- 
ent? Why is it that the auditing committee of the 
M. T. N. A. did not present those books to the general 
meeting of the association, instead of passing a white- 
washing report on the subject? Those books must be 
shown up, otherwise the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, which is an incorporated body, places its 
officers in a position that may make them personally 
amenable to the law. The accounts of the former sec- 
retary and treasurer must be audited properly, and if 
| the association owes him any money he should receive 
it, and if he owes the association any money he should 
be made to pay it. 

The committee that audited (?) Presser’s accounts 
submitted, in their equivocal report, the following para- 
| graph : 

We recommend that, when possible, bills should be made and properly 


receipted for all business transactions ; some means devised to audit said 
bills before payment, if this can be made practicable. 


Messrs. N. Coe Stewart, H. C. McDougall and W. F. 
Heath, the committee that attempted to audit Presser’s 
accounts, know hew easily this can be made—and is 
made—practicable. If Presser wants himself placed in 
the right light before the M. T. N. A. he must get those 
books and accounts into proper shape. In fact the 
association cannot afford to let this thing go on as it 
has. 





A NEW MUSIC HALL. 

T last New York is to have a music hall commen- 
surate with the city’s greatness. Through the 
princely liberality of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Presi- 
dent of the New York Oratorio Society and the Sym- 
phony Society, the much talked of prospect will become 
un fait accompli. The plan is not a new one, having 
been much thought about by the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, who at one time personally interested himself in 
it. Since his death Walter Damrosch has agitated the 
subject continually and with the following good results : 
The plot of ground containing nine lots on the corner 
of Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh-ave. is to be pur- 


|chased for a company which is to be incorporated 


from the directors of the Oratorio and the Symphony so- 
cieties. The money so far has been advanced by Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie; and, though a portion of the amount 
necessary to build the hall has been subscribed by others, 
Mr. Carnegie has taken upon himself the duty of seeing 
that the present plan is brought to completion. The 
cost of the new building will be, it is estimated, $600,- 
000, or perhaps $1,000,000, It is intended to make the 
building as perfect as careful study and comparison with 
the plans of the famous European concert halls can 
make it. The large hall is to seat over three thousand 
people, and with it will be connected several smaller 
halls adapted for chamber music, lectures, &c. The offi- 
cial announcement further states that the building will 
be fireproof, with every provision for safety and com- 
fort, and the exterior is intended to be in keeping, 
architecturally, with the high purposes for which the 
building is designed. 

The location of the hall is easily accessible, three sta- 
tions of the elevated road are within two to five blocks 
of the proposed building, the Broadway cars pass the 





and he has accepted the trust as one of the greatest 
honors bestowed upon him on the occasion of the fiftieth 





doors and the Boulevard, Fifty-ninth-st. and Sixth-ave. 





THe 


surface cars are only a block removed, and as the ten- 
dency of growth of the city is northward, it will be seen 
that it is sufficiently central. 

New York will now have to no longer endure the 
taunts of cities like Boston and Cincinnati that it 
contained no really large hall adapted for the produc- 
tion of choral and orchestral works on a vast scale. 
We are without doubt the most musical city in the 
country, and so rapid is our musical progress that this 
hall becomes a matter of necessity. 

Nevertheless, the generosity and enterprise of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie deserve the warmest praise and his 
efforts the heartiest sympathy and co-operation. 
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THE RACONTEUR. 
ITS of music last week, mes amis, but all good 
and not to have been missed. 


x 
~ x“ 


I suppose newspapers in the city will all call von Bii- 
low the ‘irate doctor.” ‘‘Give a dog a bad name,” &c. The 
little pianist is quick tempered, and he is labeled from Dan to 
Beersheba with ‘‘irate, irascible,"’ and, on the contrary, he 
can be fascinatingly amiable, chatty and approachable ; but 
just count the number of times he is alluded to during the 
next month as the ‘‘irate’’ pianist. 


* 
* * 


This is the way a Southern contemporary speaks of 
Patti after a concert in its city - ‘‘ The glorious Patti got there 
last night with both feet.” It sounds quite Chicagoan ! 


x 
* + 


I am glad to see that Connecticut girls have forsaken 
the piano for the chicken incubating industry, or, as the 
‘*Sun” puts it, ‘‘ Peep-Peep beats Tum-Tum.” Miss Ella 
Brown, of Mystic, Conn , when interviewed on the subject, 
declares that the pleasure of hearing a wee little ‘‘ peep-peep” 
from the just broken shell in an incubating machine and the 
tender little chick peering forth into this weary, wicked world 
knocks technic on the celluloid all hollow. Oh, girls! if you 
would only take to chickens instead of Chopin. 


* * 
Were you there ? 
* ” * 
I mean to the pianistic collaboration of Rafael Joseffy 
and Moriz Rosenthal, at the Brooklyn Philharmonic rehearsal 
and concert, last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. It 


was immense! * 
x * 


Somebody actually asked the Raconteur on whom they 
were really going to put up their money, Rosenthal or Joseffy ? 
They read pugilism for pianism probably. Some people! 


* 
x * 


Well, such piano playing is seldom heard. The 
Raconteur had the pleasure of listening to Saint-Saéns and Mrs, 
Montigny-Remaury, his pupil, at the Trocadero Palace, in 
Paris, September, 1878, on the occasion of the benefit for the 
yellow fever sufferers in America. 


* 
* * 


The selection was the same variations on the Beet- 
hoven theme, but it was by no means as faultlessly played as 
I heard it last Saturday night. 

* * 

It is curious how two pianists can so sink their respec- 

tive individualities as to produce such a harmonious and 


musical ensemble. e 
*” * 


Rafael took the first piano in the set numbers on the 
program and his delicious delicacy and crisp cantadi/e (if I may 
use such an expression) has never shown to such advantage. 
Moriz, too, was superb, his fire and intensity being like the 
solid mountain around which, like a lovely haze, the fioritura 
and pearly runs of his colleague floated. 


* 
* * 


Messieurs, what did you think of the G flat (the 
black key) etude of Chopin flashing like atalchion in unison 
over the keyboard, even the velvety little run ending on A 
flat with a tiny click, being delivered flawlessly ? 


* 
* x 


“They can’t do it,” one man said, craning his neck 





and ears toward the piano, ‘‘ out of the question.” Quoth I, 
‘*O friend, look at the simultaneous lift and fall of the 
dampers and hold thy tongue, for if thy ears cannot distinguish 
the variety of nuances, let thy ears do their work, but ever 
after hold thy peace.” 


2 ts * 
It was as Max Spicker would say, “ Fadelhaftig /” and 
I think it would be a glorious scheme to send these two 
artists, whose variety of pianistic gifts so admirably supple- 
ment each other, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 


ye 


* eg * 
Besides, I think it would be a great money making 
idea, for such a team as Joseffy and Rosenthal are absolutely 


winning cards. * 
* - 


At all events I hear New York is to have the pleasure 
of hearing the ear charming couple in the same program. 


* 
x * 


Joseffy had an awful dream the night previous to the 
concert, which is almost too terrible for recital, but the Xa- 
conteur is fearless and truthful, and will give the plain unvar- 
nished facts. * 
a * 

The little Hungarian virtuoso dreamed that he was 
already on the stage and at his instrument, and with Rosen- 
thal, ready to begin, when suddenly he heard a moan and a 
crash, and, horror stricken, he turned hastily and beheld 
Rosenthal prostrate on the ground in a dead faint. So over- 
come was he at this sight that he had an apoplectic stroke. 
Blood burst from his nostrils, and he too fell, a helpless but 
not an unconscious mass, on the floor beside his fellow artist. 


* 
* ” 


Confusion reigned, when suddenly, with shrieks of 
triumph, two tall gentlemen in evening attire were seen to 
leap out of box A on the stage, and hasten toward the plat- 


form. 
* ° m 


They were Alexander Lambert and Leopold Winkler, 
the razzle dazzlers of the pianistic firmament. 


* 
* * 


They both sat down at the pianos so calamitously va- 
cated by Joseffy and Rosenthal and played through the num- 
bers on the program, and afterward Isaac Mendelstein’s 
springing song for an encore. 

7 ™ * 
Now comes the awful part of the tale ! 


ae 
& * 


The audience didn’t knowthe difference (so confusing 
are dreams) and Joseffy’s blood froze on his recovery by being 
known ever afterward as Leopold Winkler, and poor Moriz 
Rosenthal was always called Alex Lambert. 


* 
* *% 


The lucky two who played were forever respectively 
known to the artistic world as Raphael Rosenthal and Moriz 
Joseffy. 


x 
* * 


What could Josefly have been eating to dream such a 
nightmare (or rather such a lady horse 7raumeswirren)? Not 
Welsh rarebit, perhaps grilled M/atzes, caused this truly terri- 


ble vision. 
- 2 


But then Joseffy is ever sarcastic, even in his dreams. 


* 
* * 


What an immense political significance the press 
would have attached to ex-President Cleveland’s visit to 
‘* Rheingold” last Friday evening if he had still been an oc- 
cupant of the Presidential chair. How ‘' Alberich” and 
‘*Mime” would have been pressed into service as apt exam- 
ples of this or that party’s greed for gold ! 

Why, even Uncle Rutherford B., who, although never a 
pianist, still likes incubating machines, could see the opera 
profitably, as the renunciation of the gold was always a 
favorite of his, but this is too political, and I will speak of— 


* 
* & 


Ravelli, the little tenor, who is now singing in Ger- 
many and in German. Think of that, Italo, and never de- 
An Italian singing in good German, too! 


* 
* * 


August Loeher, a clever and talented sculptor of this 
city, recently afforded me an opportunity of viewing his new 
creation of ‘‘ Siegfried.” It represents the fearless and youth- 
ful hero just as he has finished forging the sword, ‘‘ Nothung, 
neidlicher Stahl,” and is waving it victoriously. The ex- 
ultant look on the face and the tense force of the figure at 
once command attention and admiration. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Loeher has caught the heroic spirit of the situ- 
ation admirably and the figure is most praiseworthy for its 
lightness of touch and telling pose. It will be in bronze and 
is to be exhibited at the Academy Exhibition, but its proper 
home should be the Metropolitan Opera House, where, as a 
testimonial to Mr. Stanton, our newly made knight, it would 
be in harmony with its surroundings. The sculptor is also 


spair. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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busy at work on a companion figure, ‘‘ Brunhilde,” the 
**divine woman,” nearly finished. 
x 
ee 
Don’t forget that this is the last week of the opera. 


Go early and often. 





Symphony Society Concert. 

NYBODY who would invite a guest to din- 
ner, and then place before him four courses, consistisg 

of beefsteak only, even if beefsteak in different styles, would 
probably find that his guest’s zest of eating would diminish 
with each renewed course, and that toward the last his very 
stomach would revolt. Not absolutely esthetic as this simile 
is, we can yet not refrain from printing it, just as we could not 
help thinking it last Saturday night when at the sixth and last 
concert of the present season of the Symphony Society we 
had to endure four consecutive numbers of works by Ludwig 
van Beethoven. This reflection we courageously confess to 
Hans von Biilow notwithstanding, and have only to add to it 
that in like manner as the above mentioned beefsteak dinner 
would become more unpalatable, and finally even nauseating 
if the culinary preparation were to be unsatisfactory, or even 
bad, so the listening to four works by Beethoven becomes well 
nigh unendurable when, as was the case last Saturday, the 
performance is a poor and, in some instances, an absolutely 
Mr. Walter Damrosch could certainly not 
ninth symphony with 


unmusical one. 
have studied the tempi of the 
the great Hans von Biilow, for he would not have taught 
him to take the scherzo at so terrific a speed that the musicians 
were unable to technically perform the movement correctly. 
nor would he have been likely to have told him to drag the 
slow movement in a manner which deprived it of much of its 
sublime beauty and made it appear of an almost tedious 
length. Moreover, the first movement was plaved in a very 
slovenly manner, and in the last movement only the chorus of 
the Oratorio Society, and especially the soprani, were entirely 
satisfactory. The soli, as usual, did not sound well, as the 
voices did not blend, and the two gentleman soloists—Charies 
Clarke, tenor, and J. C. Dempsey, baritone—had very poor 
voices and did not know much of the art of singing. The 
ladies—Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, soprano, and Mrs. Carl 
Alves, contralto—did much better, but, as we said before, the 
voices did not blend, and the high B natural which is assigned 
to the soprano in the last solo quartet, the lady was not able 
to reach. Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, however, gave a very 
musical, artistically phrased and nicely conceived rendering 
of the ‘‘ Ah, perfido” aria, and the orchestra did much better 
in the third *‘ Leonore” overture and in the first symphony, 
which opened the concert, than they did in the ninth, with 
which, of course, the program wound up. The tempo of the 
minuet in the first symphony, however, was also taken much 
too fast. 

The audiences, both at the Friday afternoon public rehearsal 
and at the Saturday evening concert, almost entirely filled the 
large Metropolitan Opera House, and they applauded in most 
approved fashion. The concluding concert of the series, there- 
fore, was, from the public’s point of view, an undeniable 


success. 





~ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

HE fourth and last of the series of concerts 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at Steinway 
Hall, brought at the same time the occasion of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke’s public leavetaking from this city, and it was most 
gratifying, therefore, to notice that the conductor’s stand was 
draped with a huge laurel wreath and the Hungarian national 
colors, and that a large and enthusiastic audience were present 
and applauded the orchestra’s fine performances most vocifer- 
ously, and at the close of the concert most heartily recalled 
It is very much to be regretted that 





the excellent conductor. 
ill health compels Mr. Gericke to lay down the baton, fora 
time at least, as he has brought the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra up toa standard of artistic finish, refinement, and 
polish of working out of detail that has never yet been ex- 
celled, and not often equaled by any other orchestral organ- 
ization in this, and, for that matter, in any other country. 
If any fault can be found with the orchestra’s performances it 
must be sought in a certain lack of virility and vigor that was 
noticeable especially in the *‘ Meistersinger” Vorspiel, which 
concluded, and at times also in Brahms’ ‘‘ Academic” over- 
ture, which opened a program that contained absolutely 
nothing new. On the other hand, the performance of that 
exquisite musical torso, the Schubert B minor symphony, and 
more especially of the slow movement of the same, was the 
most fin:shed, flawless, and the most carefully worked out, as 
to detail, that can well be imagined, and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Queen 
Mab” scherzo from the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” symphony, one 
of the most difficult movements that has ever been penned fer 
orchestra, was played with the utmost refinement and pre- 
cision, a feat of virtuosity which alone suffices to verify what 
we said above about the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

The soloist of the occasion was the excellent concertineister 
of the organization, Mr. Franz Kneisel, who interpreted the 
perennial Mendelssohn violin concerto without quite fulfilling 
the high expectations which we had formed in anticipation of 
the performance. It was fairly good playing, but not great 
artist’s work, and the last movement, which was taken at an 
unusually slow tempo, was the least satisfactory. 








PERSONALS. 


We present this week a capital 
s of Dora Henninges, the well-known dramatic soprano, 
interpretations have made 
vorite in the concert room and on the operatic 


s Henninges, who is still young, has made Cleve- 


it One time a member 


with a fire and an enthu- 
forte is decidedly the 
ability and readily 


any part she has assumed 


are now going about. 


His reply was that he had no 
, as he had been taught to regard music, 


or it anyhow, that it would be a mere 
and a breach upon his staid daily 
ehow his friend managed to bring the two 
A violin was produced and 


, then he dropped his tools and 


iad always felt that something had 


never known what it 


It has practically 
Josef Hofmann shall resume his public 


or October with a tour through 


is been studying diligently since 


that the negotiations 


between herself and Mr 
to sing four times ¢ 
more than three they 


ut present in Spain, and 


ntry next spring with an 


its removed to Mos- 


uberth, after which 


le held that position until 1862, when 


iperial Russian Society 
His compositions consist, 


excellent chamber and 


Tamberlik, the celebrated Italian 


f Montefiascone, and at the close 
Borgna and Gugli- 


iébut at the Teatro del Fondo, at 


1843, while singing 





held his own with the most criti- 


Ihe Czar decorated him and ap- 


went to London and made his first | 


Macready of the lyric 


{ singing and his thorough 


combined to intensify his brilliant success. 
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vided. 


Box.” Tamberlik was a man of infinite variety. He sang in 
French, German and Italian, acquitting himself well in each, 
In 1873 he made his first appearance in New York, having 
previously distinguished himself in Havana and also in the 
city of Mexico, The laurels gathered there were multiplied 
here, and the verdict of the musical and theatrical world was 
that as an artist and actor he held high rank. Returning to 
Spain, the scene of his earliest triumphs, he became identified 
with the party which ousted Queen Isabella. He afterward 
revisited Paris, London and St. Petersburg, and was enthusi- 
astically welcomed, In February, 1883, he was falsely re- 
ported to have died. 

Miss EAMES’ DEBuT.—Miss Emma Eames, of Bath, 
Me., 
in Paris, March 13. 
remarkable triumph, according to jthe cable dispatches. 
role of ‘‘ Romeo” was taken by Mr. De Reszke. 

HE THE OPERA AND HATED THE BALLET. 
—The elder Wallack disliked the opera as heartily as Addison 
did, and expressed his dislike a good deal more epigrammati- 


made her long expected debut at the Grand Opera House 
She appeared as ‘‘ Juliet,” and scored a 
The 


DISLIKED 


Lester Wallack, in his recently published memoirs, 
‘* My father made thirty-five passages across the Atlan- 
* # 


cally. 
Says ‘ 
tic in the old packet ships before the day of steamers. * 
He never could endure the ballet, and some of bis friends used 
to remonstrate with him on the subject, at the time when the 
ballet was an essential thing, and when it followed every opera 
as a matter of course, being requisite as an indispensable fin’sh 
But in those days we had, to be 
At 
last one of his friends, a well-known man about town, said to 


to the night’s entertainment. 
sure, Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Cerito and Carlotta Grisi. 
him: ‘My dear Wallack, it is very curious that you do not 
see the beauties of imagination shown by the poses of the bal- 
let,’; and soon, My father, getting out of patience, replied; 
‘ Look here, it is hard enough to stand these absurdities in an 
opera, and though I can comprehend people singing their joys, 
I’m damned if I can understand them dancing their griefs.’”’ 
He WILL PUBLISH IT THIS SEASON.—We are happy 
Mr. H. E. 
publish his review of the musical season of 1888-9 of this city. 


to say that Krehbiel, the well-known critic, wiil 


ANNIVERSARY.—In connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of Joseph Joachim's first pub- 


JOACHIM'S 


lic appearance, his manager, Mr. Hermann Wolff, of Berlin, 
publishes the original announcement of his début as it ap- 
The paragraph is quite inter- 
**We 


call the attention of the public to the excellent musical talent 


peared in a Pesth newspaper. 


esting, and translated into English reads as fl!ows: 


of an eight year old violinist living among us, named Joseph 
Joachim, a pupil of Serwasinzki. This gifted boy may in the 
fulure become epoch making in the world of art and we 
should then be deiighted to have been the first cnes who have 
contributed to the dissemination of his fame. We shall soon 
have an opportunity to hear the young virtuoso in public. 
Last Sunday this prodigy was heard at the casino of the no- 
The 


bility and created the admiration of all present.” pre- 


ictions of the Pesth paper have become true. 
SpaT.—There has been another muss 
When Sucher heard that 
Fischer of Munich was to be engaged as court conductor for 
It was not accepted and 


AN ARTISTIC 
at the Berlin Royal Opera House. 


Berlin he handed in his resignation. 
the matter has been settled to mutual satisfaction by Mr. 
Fischer’s remaining in Munich and Sucher in Berlin. 


NIEMANN RECOVERED.—Albert Niemann, the great 
tenor, seems to have recovered from the gout, for on the 19th 
ult,, after a rest of a couple of months, he appeared as 
‘* Tannhiiuser ” at the Hanover Court Theatre and scored a 
big success 

BREMEN.—Prof. Max 
Russian 


ERDMANNSDORFER GOES TO 
the 


concerts at Moscow, in which capacity he 


Erdmannsdorfer, conductor of the Imperial 


Music Society’s 
served for eight years, has accepted the conductorship of the 
Bremen symphony concerts, conducted for the last two years 


by Hans von Biilow. 

THE WAGNERIAN TENORS.—Winkelmann, the great 
tenor of the Vienna Court Opera, will this summer not partici- 
pate in the Bayreuth festival performances, as he has been 
ordered by his physicians to take an absolute rest during the 
period of his summer vacation. This will be very much re- 
gretted by most of the Wagnerites who intend to make the 
3ayreuth pilgrimage this summer, as no better Wagnerian 
German operatic stage than 


tenor exists to-day on the 





Winkelmann. 

PATTI’S PRESENT.—A little present was recently re- 
ceived by Adelina Patti. It is a Chilmahua dog, whose stri- 
dent bark is singularly disproportioned to its size, as the ani- 
mal unclipped weighs about three-quarters of an ounce less 
than I pound avoirdupois. This diminutive beast is a gift 
| from the wife of President Diaz, of Mexico. 

VENERABLE VERDI.—Although Verdi has forbidden 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his début as a 
composer, the busybodies are still making preparations in the 
| hope that he will change his mind. 


PIANIST.—Vladimir de Pachmann has re- 


A GREAT 


Mario was singing at the same time, and the critics were di- 
As the rival of Tamburini he is immortalized in the 
**Ingoldsby Legends” in the famous ‘‘ Row in an Opera 





death of the Austrian Crown Prince having interfered with 
the discharge of his Viennese engagements. The famous 
Russian artist now goes to Germany, and thence to his native 
country, on a tour which will extend as far as Tiflis. Mean- 
while, his wife who is likewise a pianist, remains in Paris. 

ANOTHER ONE.--Joseph Wieniawski, the great pianist, 
has gone to Berlin, where at the Sing Academy he was to 
give two recitals on the roth and 16th inst. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


....A new opera by Lindner called ‘ Der Meister- 
is in course of preparation at the Dresden Court 











dieb”’ 
Theatre. 


....A new “Te Deum,” by Dr. Franz Wiillner, nas 
just been first performed at a Giirzenich concert at Cologne 
and created a deep impression. 

...Borodin’s posthumous four act opera, “ Prince 
Igor,” has been finished by Rimsky-Korsakoff and A. Gla- 
zounoff, and the score has just been published. 


....An opera, entitled “ Simeta,” the joint work of 
the brothers Antonio and Gaetano Cipollini, is to be one of 
the principal novelties this season at La Scala of Milan. 

...A new “patriotic” opera, entitled “Der Alte 
Dessauer,” the libretto by Paul Kurth, the music by Otto 
| Neitzel, the musical critic of the *‘ Cologne Gazette,” has just 
been first produced at Wiesbaden, with good success. 


...-At the Zizinia Theatre, in Alexandria, Mozart's 
‘*Seraglio’"’ was performed for the first time in the Greek lan- 
guage, on the 6th ult., by the Karayannin Opera Troupe. The 
success was immense 


....At the Berlin Opera the management recently 
raised the prices of admission, in the hope of increasing the 
receipts. The step had a directly contrary result, for there is 
a deficit on the first month of $17,000. 

....The success of Gluck’s “ Orfeo" at Rome has 
been so great that it is in contemplation to revive another of 
the composer's works at the Costanzi. The choice lies be- 
tween ‘‘ Armida” and ‘‘ Iphigénie en Tauride.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan's oratorio, “ The Light of the 
World,” will not, after all, be performed at the Gloucester 
Festival next September. Its place will, in all probability, be 
taken by the composer’s earlier work, ‘* The Prodigal Son,” 
....First performances of Wagner's “ Das Rhein- 
gold "and ‘** Die Walkiire”’ were given last month at the Hun- 
garian Theatre at Budapest, and enthusiastically received, the 
leading artists being nearly all natives of Hungary. Mahler 
was the conductor. 

....Oscar Schwalm, who for the last three years was 
the editor and proprietor of the Leipsic ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik,” has just resigned in favor of Dr. Paul Simon. 
The paper, founded by Robert Schumann and Dr. Franz 
Brefidel fifty-six years ago, ought to flourish under the editor- 
ship of so excellent a musical “¢¢/a/eur as Dr. Paul Simon, 
“ Franciscus,” by 
the young Flemish composer, Eugéne Tinel, recently pro- 
duced for the first time at Brussels, met with extraordinary 
success, and the performance has already been four times re- 


.A dramatic oratorio, entitled 


peated. Mr. Tinel has been a pupil of the Brussels Conser- 
vatoire. 

....Music has a place in politics. The Italians hav- 
ing revived the ‘' Sicilian Vespers,” and applauded it with 
significant looks toward France, the lively Gaul has replied 
by playing Offenbach’s ** La Fille du Tambour Major,” with 
one eye on Italy. The scene of Napoleon's entry into Milan 
is the actual retort courteous. This sort of war is, at any 
rate, cheap, bloodless and amusing, and we can wish success 


to both sides. 


... Ata recent Berlin Philharmonic concert Johannes 
Brahms conducted his first piano concerto in D minor, and 
his ‘‘ Academic” overture. In the overture Hans von Biilow 
played the big drum part, and of the piano concerto he played 
the solo instrument. The other numbers on the program were 
Berlioz’s *‘ Cellini” overture, Beethoven’s symphony in B flat 
and Wagner's *‘ Tannhiuser’’ overture, which, of course, were 
performed under Biilow’s direction. 


....A successful application of the new electro-pneu- 
matic system to church organs has been made by Messrs. 
Merklin & Co. in the Church of Saint Jacques du Haut Pas, 
Paris. The choir organ and the chancel organ have been con- 
nected by an apparatus which permits the organist, seated 
behind the great altar, to play them together or separately or 
alternately, as may be desired, and the difficult problem of 
assimilating the tone and identifying the time of the two 


organs, placed at some distance from each other, has been 
satisfactorily solved, after careful study and experiment. 


A 
trial of the united instruments in presence of a number of 
organ builders, organists and scientific authorities seems to 
have convinced them of the practicability of the process. 

... The plan of Mr. Sims Reeves’ farewell tour has 
been definitely settled between the great English tenor and 
his manager, Mr. Vert. Three preliminary concerts are to be 


given at St. James’ Hall, London, in May, after which a spe- 





a series of piano recitals in Belgium, the 


cently given 





cial concert takes place in Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh 
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and Glasgow. The general tour begins in September and 
closes at the end of the year, when Mr. Sims Reeves’ last ap- 
pearances will be made at two concerts in London. 

....An incident, resembling that which followed the 
breaking of Mr. Beerbohm Tree's ‘‘ points” at the London 
Crystal Palace, recently took place in Rome during a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” While the duel scene was going 
on a catastrophe happened to the costume of one of the per- 
formers, and a garment which is indispensable even to a Hu- 
guenot fell down about his knees. The scene ended with a 
universal roar of laughter. 

....Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait of Purcell, for a 
long time in the possession of the descendants of Mr. Jonah 
Bates, has been secured by Mr. Alfred Littleton (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.), London. It is now in excellent company, since 
it will hang in Westwood House on the line with Denner’s 
famous Hiindel and Toffany’s Dr. Arne. Mr. Littleton is the 
possessor of Roubiliac’s statue of Hindel, once the pride of 
**Old Vauxhall,” and now known everywhere by Bartolozzi's 
engraving for the frontispiece of Arnold's edition of Handel's 
work, 

...A short time ago certain newspapers stated that 
an opera company performing in Melbourne consisted entirely 
of parrots, and had but one work, Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma,” in its 
repertory. We were gravely told that the birds went through 
their parts like human artists, but that the representative of 
the heroine became so alarmed at the frantic attempts of the 
audience to encore her in ‘‘ Casta Diva” that she fled to the 
wings, and would not reappear till the manager had entreated 
the audience to abstain from ill timed applause. No doubt 
this beautiful parrot’s tail—no, tale—was invented by some 
Berlioz as a scathing satire on Italian opera generally, but 
that it was rather too deep laid and no one saw it. Yet, re- 
garded as a sarcasm, there seems to be considerable sting in 
it. 

.... The Communal Council of Brussels have got rid 
of Messrs. Dupont and Lap issade, directors of La Monnaie, 
by a summary process. Although those gentlemen had 
accepted every condition for a new term, they were beaten by 
fourteen votes to thirteen. The decision came as a great sur- 
According to one journal the directors were not hum- 
ble enough, The 
new managers Stcumon and Calabresi. 
Gevaert, the director of the Brussels Conservatory of Music 
and a great friend of the former administration, has abdicated 
his position as ‘‘ inspector of the opera,” which he held since 
1883. 


prise. 
Town councillors stand on their dignity. 


will be Messrs. 


Music in Boston. 
Boston, March 16, 1889. 


Oh, bold Lochinvar has come out of the West. 
He has traveled and lectured almost without rest. 


N other words I have followed the star of 
empire and taken my way Westward, ard shall have to 


I 


preface my Bostonian discourse with a few Cincinnatian re- 
Fortunately the week in Boston was almost barren 
of concerts, and I came back in time to gather up the stray 
I lectured in Cincinnati at the College of Music 
What a difference there is between 
In Boston the visitor is 


flections. 


remnants, 
Wednesday afternoon. 
Eastern and Western hospitality ! 
taken to church or to Bunker Hill; in Cincinnati he is taken 
to dinner, or rather to such a succession of feasts that obesity 
and lethargy are inevitable consequences. Spite of a process 
like this, I was able to go through my little speech about the 
‘English Folk Songs,” and the presence of many of the 
faculty of the college testified to some interest in the subject. 
S. G. Pratt, of Chicago, was there, and in the evening gave 
his ‘* musical metempsychosis” entertainment. I wish that, 
for once, you would allow me to dip the critical pen in rose 
water instead of vitriol, and say how much I owe to Mr. Neff, 
president of the college ; Mr. B. W. Foley, Mr. Broeckhoven 
and a host of others for making my stay pleasant. 
a stranger, and they took me in.” 

I attended a rehearsal of the Apollo Club, under Mr. B. W. 
Foley’s direction, and from the solidity of the tone produced 
and the manly and sturdy quality of the singing, I should 
judge that Cincinnati beer has a wholesome effect upon the 
vocal chords, 

The musical life in Cincinnati, so far as I saw it, and espe- 
cially at the college, seems earnest and full of promise. I be- 
lieve that there is the grandest possible field for good musi- 
cians in the West, and that development is likely to be rapid 
in art. Much has already been effected. 

I lectured that evening and the next day at Oxford, Ohio, in 
the large seminary there. May all my maledictions be poured 
upon the C. H. and D, Railroad, which makes no connections 
with Eastern bound trains, and which caused me to miss my 
appointment to lecture at Bumstead Hall, in conjunction with 
Mr. Carl Faelten’s piano recital! The recital was largely a 
repetition of one given in Sleeper Hall a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Faelten’s chief number was the great sonata, Beethoven's op. 
106. He plays it from memory and in the broadest manner, 
The last movement is especially clear in his interpretation and 
becomes far more interesting thanin most of the performances 
I have heard. 

The Albani concert of last Wednesday I was, of course, 
obliged to miss, but as I have a!.eady described the work of 
this great singer and of all her attendant artists, it would 


‘*T was 


scarcely have been necessary for me to have imitated history 
and ‘‘ repeat myself.” 

I came back in time to attend a very interesting concert 
given by Ernst Perabo, at Chickering Hall. Of course it 
was ‘‘ Perabo weather” and rained cats and dogs, but the 
hall was well fil'ed for all that. Mr. Perabo has become 
known recently for digging up the unknown compositions of 
great composers and performing them in concert. Recently he 
gave a whole batch of unheard of works by Beethoven. Nat- 
urally these works are not the masterpieces, and it is rather 
abnegatory and altruistic for a great pianist to descend to 
them, since any amateur could play them sufficiently well to 
bring out all their effect. For my own part! should like to 
hear Mr. Perabo, who does not appear often, in a recital de- 
and leave the resurrecting 
At this concert the ‘‘new” 


voted to Beethoven's sonatas, 
business to less able pianists, 
work was a sonata in A flat by Schubert, which has never yet 
been played in concert in America, It was charming, but not 
great. Schubert was never a tremendous sonata writer. His 
lack-of contrapuntal study makes his developments weak, 
and he relies rather on melody and contrast of themes than 
on anything else in this style of composition. That he ac- 
knowledged this himself is fully proved by the fact that just 
before his death he arranged to take lessons of Sechter. 

I believe that Mr. Perabo made all the repetitions (although 
I plead guilty to being a little sleepy from traveling, and may 
be mistaken), which unnecessary trouble. The whole 
tendency of the present day is against repetition, and even the 
repetition of the exposition in a sonata movement is being at- 
tacked by iconoclasts. The ‘‘heavenly length” of Schubert 
must be brought down to earthly brevity by his interpreters. 
Mr. Perabo’s performance of the work was perfect, his refine- 
ment of shading exactly suiting the expressive character of the 


is 


themes. 

A large part of the program was devoted to making known 
the posthumous works of Norbert Burgmiiller, a composer 
who died too young to show the world the light of his genius. 
Schumann and Mendelssohn ranked him as great. Had he 
lived I think he would have become a reflection of the latter. 
The Mendelssohnian style is clearly present in his symphony. 
Especially the andante movement is reminiscent of Mende!s- 
sohn’s slow movement in the Italian symphony, having some- 
what the vein of a plaintive folksong. The symphony is un- 
finished, there being no finale, and evem the scherzo being 
completed by Schumann, It was remarkably well played in a 
four hand arrangement by Horn, both Miss Clara Gross, of 
Brooklyn, and Mr. Perabo finding nothing of technical diffi- 
culty in its measures, and giving its contrasts and changes 
with unity. 

Nevertheless, the most enjoyable part of the concert to me 
was the group of works for piano and ‘cello by Hofmann and 
Rheinberger, performed by Messrs. Perabo and Wulf Fries. 
Mr. Fries is the Nestor of our artists ; he has performed in our 
concerts ever since classical instrumental music began in 
Boston, with the concerts of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 
His playing needs no excuses because of his age; he is still 
‘‘the old man eloquent” intone. A slight slip of intonation 
once or twice was all that the rigid critic could find fault with 
in his work. er contra, he has seldom played so broadly as 
in Rheinberger’s canzonetta, and his crisp and clear staccato 
in the march by Hefmann was very effective. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave no concert this week, having 
again started out on a short tour. Next week, as usual after 
a light musical week, everything will be crowded up. ‘' The 
Bostonians ’”’ in opera; the Symphony, the Henschels, Baer- 
mann, the Young Folks’ popular concert, and a dozen smaller 
events are on the tapis. Under these circumstances the critic 
is preparing either to subdivide himself or to take to the 
woods, 

By the way, Cincinnati 
composer a great lift next May, and the American muse is 
to be well represented in a splendid series of programs. 

Louis C. ELson. 


is going to give the American 


Brussels Letter. 
Brusses, February 28, 1889. 

IVINE CECILIA, if she occupies herself 

with mundane operatic affairs, ought to have been 
hugely delighted by the production of Lalo’s opera ‘‘ Le Roi 
d'Ys ” at La Monnaie on the 6th inst. 
The poem, by Mr. Ed. Blau, is founded, as you know, upon 
an ancient Breton legend, and recounts how Margared, 
eldest daughter of the King of Ys, passionately in love with 
a young chief, Mylio, revenges herself upon him for his 
preference for her sister Rozence, by opening, with the 
help of a savage warrior, Karnac, whose suit she has re- 
jected, and who has been defeated in battle by Mylio, the 
gates of the dykes which protect the city of Ys from sub- 
mersion by the ocean. 
Fleeing before the incessantly rising waters already cover- 
ing the town, the king, his two daughters, Mylio and the 
burghers of the doomed city have take refuge upon some rising 
ground, when Margared, struck with horror at the disasters 
of which she is the cause, tries to stay the raging flood by 
throwing herself headlong into it, and the waves are com- 
manded back to stay for evermore by good St. Corentin, who 
here puts in a very opportune appearance. 
Such is the skeleton of the libretto upon which Mr Lalo 
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has woven a most lovely musical garment. From the com- 


mencement of the beautiful overture (containing, by the way, 


a curious reminiscence of ‘‘ Tannhduser"’) to the end of the 


third act all is good and nothing is tiresome; the orchestra 
tion throughout is written with a skill and surety naturally ex 


pected from the hand cf so experienced a symphonist as Mr 


Lalo, but one would fail to describe the bewitching grace ard 


duo d'amour” in the third act, a duet 


tender beauty of the * 
which 

Untwisting all the chains that ts 
The hidden soul of harmor 
charm when mur- 
and Mrs. 


iness of the 


in itself becomes simply irresistible in it 
mured so entrancingly as it was by Talaza Lau- 
douzy ; or to paint the exquisite delicacy and love 
‘* Aubade,” a perfect little pear! 


As a whole, notwithstanding the duet, of great and powerful 


dramatic expression, between Margaret and Karnac, Lalo has 
shown the most sympathy with the tenderer moments of the 


opera, but although one would not object to a few more 


flashes of real passion, itis yet a work of which the French 
have great reason to be proud, as it is a distinctly nationa 
opera—national in its subject, in its treatment and in its char 


acter, belonging to a French art glorified and beautified by 


the touch of true genius and inspiration 

The representation was, in general, excellent. Mrs. Du 
rand-Albach displayed, with some nervousness, it must be con- 
in the role of 


fessed, a rich powerful voice and good method 


Margared ; Mrs. Laudouzy as Rozena was, as she always is, 
superb, while Talazac as Mylio was well, Talaza 
little ‘‘ fade,” andi Monsieur Renaud, though using with 


great effect his gloriously rich voice, reminded me 
Karnac, 


by his calm, phlegmatic personation of the savage 
of Mr..Toots, who spoke, ‘‘in a voice so deep 


so sheepish, that if a lamb had roared 


i manner 


t could not have been 


more surprising ;"" and the chorus and were irre- 


proachable, the orchestra, indeed, after a mag cent perform- 
ance of the overture, being enthusiastically ay l 

At the conservatoire the second concert 
consisted entirely of three symphonies, viz 
Haydn 
Mozart 


Symphony in G major (17 
Symphony in G minor ( 
Symphony in A major (1813 Beethoven 


ind ensemble, as 


the 


The performance was, as regards deta 


near perfection as possible, but for all that one left con 


cert with 
through a very disagreeable duty, 


feeling of h bravely gone 
though | suppose we ought 


learth 


the self satisfied iving 


the present of sym 


not to grumble when we consider 
phonic novelties and composers ; at least that, I think, must 
be the reason why we never hear any at the conservatoire 
Besides the concerto G 
played by Miss Nora Bergh, several morceaux for the orches- 


in by Rubinstein, very artistically 
tra and three songs by G. Huberti, charmingly sung by Mr 
Engel, the artists-musicians played at their third concert, on 
‘Les Aissa Wahs,” with 


and 


the 16th inst., a new poem lyrique 
out much success. Mr. Lucien 
very decided talent, bas treated his subject, dealing with the 
customs of 

masterly fashion, but his collat 


soivay, a poet writer of 


an Oriental religious sect, in a very poetical and 


yrator, Mr. Léon von Crom- 


phout, has not been so fortunate, as altho rchestration 


and skill which show the cultivated 


is written with the facility 


musician, and although there are several very melodious airs 


and choruses, he still fails to leave any impress of originality 


or inspiration upon his work. 


The attraction of the third the Concerts Servais on the 


17th inst. was the great violin virtuoso, Eugen Ysayie, who 


played superbly, with the silvery purity of tone, the astound- 


ing technic and the artistic comprehension and sentiment al- 


ways so characteristic of this true artist, the concerto in I 


minor, Mendelssohn, and the Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns 
he 


D 


interpretation of 


and in response to an irresistible demand for an encore 


gave a magnificent interpretation of Bach’s Chaconne in 
minor. The 
Brahms’ morbid symphony in F and a 


orchestra gave a_ passable 


slovenly 
Liszt’s Id 
think it was entirely the fault of the orchestra that the public 


one of 


very 
‘* Mephisto Walzer,” though all the same not 
hissed the work. 

The Concert Populaire on the 24th inst 
Tschaikowsky and ending with Wagner 
music magnificently played, though there certainly seemed no 


, commencing with 


was a grand feast of 


reason for including in the program the fantaisie for oboe 
upon French popular melodies by Vincent d’Indy, except to 
display the talent and skill of the performer, Mr. Guidé. 
There have also been two auditions of concerted music by 
César Franck, Vincent d'Indy and other composers of the 
*‘jeune école frangaise,” played with great success (especially 
a fine quintet for piano and strings, by C. Franck) by some of 
the principal artists of the city, at the exhibition of the XX 
club, which is not as you might imagine from the name, a 
brewers’ or licensed victuallers’ club, but is merely a club 


composed of ‘‘ artistes peintres.”’ Percy W. MITCHELL. 


——The Detroit Conservatory of Music gave a pro- 
Arthur Foote March 9. 
concert was under the direction of Mr. J. H. Hahn, who, with 
Mr. F. L. Abel, ’cello; Miss Alice Andrews, Miss 
May Porter, pianist ; the Cecelia Quartet ; Miss Kate Jacobs, 
WwW. 
violin, gave various vocal and instrumental selections from 


gram of the compositions of The 
soprano : 
Luderer, 


piano; Mrs. Marvin Kedsie, piano, and Mr. 


the works of the talented Boston composer. 
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HOME NEWS. 





——The Ovid Musin Company opens in San Fran- 
cisco, at the Baldwin Theatre, March 31. 

——Moriz Rosenthal plays this afternoon in Brook- 
Hall. 


lyn at the Historical 


Fritz Kreisler. 


He will be assisted by young 


——Hans von Biilow will make his first public ap- 
pearance this season at the Metropolitan Opera House, March 
27, for the benefit of the Society of Ethical Culture. 

——Last Saturday evening Mrs. Anna Bulkeley- Hills, 
the well-known contralto, sang at a grand vocal and instru- 
mental concert at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 

——The concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club takes place next Tuesday evening at Chickering 
Hall 
Mr 


fourth 


The soloists will be Miss Dyas Flanagan, piano, end 


W. H. Rieger, tenor, and Eugene Weiner, flute. 

——The German Poliklinik will give a grand vocal 
and instrumental concert at Steinway Hall to-morrow even- 
of 411 Sixth-st. and of their 


building fund. The charity is an eminently worthy one. 


ing, in aid their institution at 

There was an organ concert recently given at the 
First M. E. Church, of Flint, Mich. Mr. H. W. Fairbank, the 
organist, played selections by Guilmant, Wagner Harry Rowe 
Shelley and Scotson Clark on the sp'endid new organ built by 
G. Wood & Son, of Northville, Mich. 

A new symphony by Asger Hamerik was per- 
formed for the first time last Friday afternoon at the Baltimore 
Peabody Institute 
and is dedicated to Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 


It is called the ‘‘ Symphonie Lyrique,” 


It was completed in December, 1885, and sent to Germany 
for publication, but was not finished and returned until two 
years later. 

——-The McCaull Company, which had a very success- 
ful initial week at Palmer's, bas settled down with us for a 


long and, doubtless, successful season. Boccaccio’ is now 
being sung to crowded houses, although Colone!] McCaull is 
making active preparations for the production of Czibulka’s 
opera ‘*The May Queen,” in which Harriet Avery, the new- 
ly married wife of Ferdinand Strakosch, will make her début 
as a member of this company. 

—-The Hiindel and Haydn Socicty, of San Fran- 
cisco, gave a very successful concert February 21 at the San 
Francisco Grand Opera House under the leadership of Mr. 
H. J, Stewart, whose oratorio, ‘‘ The Nativity,’’ was sung for 
the first time. Camilla Urso played Mendelssobn’s violin con- 
certo, The solo parts in the oratorio were taken by Mrs 
Fleissner-Lewis, Mrs. Westwater, Messrs. Fortescue, Hughes 


and Stetson. Mr. Henry Heyman was the concertmeister. 


——The mansion in Hopkinton, Mass., 


which Mrs. Searle, formerly Mrs. Hopkins, has had built, 


gorgeous 
boasts an organ costing $50,000, Its case is of English ash, 
to correspond with the finish of the room, exquisitely carved, 
with gold molding, is over 30 feet high, and is probably the 
The 
music room is large, over 40 feet high, with a paneled ceiling 


most costly organ in any private dwelling in America. 


of terra cotta. 


Miss Amalia Wurmb and Mr. Fremont Gedney 
gave an enjoyable concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
concert hall on Thursday evening, March 14, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Miss Franko, Mr. S. B. Mills, 
Mr. Danckwardt, Mr. Millard and Mr. Perring. Miss Wurmb 
possesses a very rich and agreeable contralto voice, which 


Meisslinger, 


seems especially fitted for church work. She sang with much 


warmth and great intelligence. Mr, Gedney has a very nice 
technic on the piano, but his touch is rather thin and delicate, 
and for that reason his solos by Gutman and Gottschalk 
pleased best. The assisting soloists had a good success, too, 
and on the whole the large audience present appreciated the 
concert from beginning to end with increasing pleasure. 
——The Muscatine “Daily News” is to be credited 
with the following metaphoric flight anent a performance of 
Paul ; 


Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Saint ” “* For two hours we rise and 
fall to the grand cadence of chorus and orchestra, sometimes 
lying the 


chorals that sound as if coming from unseen shores ; again 


under beautiful twilight skies listening to soft 


we are at the mercy of the tempestuous chorus and its weird 


fugues, when wind and wave could not commingle in wilder 
harmonies ; and now out of the tempest rises a recitation as 


from the very soul of the storm, or perhaps the voice of 


prayer, and we are scarcely under its spell ere again caught 
up in the whirlwind of some mighty chorus,” The expression 


‘weird fugues’’ is quite good, says the Boston ‘ Evening 


Traveler,” 





The arrangements for the operatic tour of Miss 
Emma Juch and Perotti, the tenor, have now been completed. 
Besides these two artists, the company will consist of Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist ; Victor Herbert, ’cellist ; Mrs. 
Terese Herbert-Foerster, dramatic soprano; Miss Helene 
von Doenhoff, ; William J. Lavin, tenor; Joseph 
Lynde, baritone. The company will make its first appearance 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the evening of Tues- 
day, March 26, In the first part of the program all the artists 
will appear in concert numbers, The second part will be the 
garden scene from Gounod's ‘‘ Faust,” with Miss Juch as 
‘* Marguerite,” Mr, Perotti as ‘‘ Faust,” Miss Doenhoff as 


contralto 


**Siebel” and ‘* Martha” and Mr. Lynde as ‘* Mephistoph- 
eles." The following evening the company will appear at the 
Music Hall, Boston. The tour will extend to Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore Buffalo, Toronto and this city, the 
company ap; earing here about Easter. 





The second series of the Trilogy began last Fri- 
day night at the Metropolitan Opera House with a capital per- 
formance of the *‘ Rheingold,” Miss Bettaque as ‘‘ Freia” 
being replaced by Mrs. Ida Klein-Euler, who sang the part at 
short notice. Miss Reil returned to her role of ‘‘ Third Rhine 
Daughter.” In other respects the opera went on about as 
usual, An unlucky accident to Mr. Beck, the extremely com- 
petent and excellent delineator of the prominent and difficult 
part of ‘‘ Alberich,” made his efforts most trying and painful 
to himself. In swinging off the platform when he steals the 
gold he made a slip, which resulted in a fall and a badly 
sprained arm. The bandaged member was, upon his reap- 
pearance, cleverly concealed by draperies, and the opera was 
not at all delayed or marred by the accident, unless by the 
fact that a little less vigor was put into his singing and 
acting. 

Last Saturday at the matinée ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung” was 
given and the role of ‘* Siegfried" beautifully sung and acted 
by Max Alvary, who, discarding all precedent, appeared with 
a beardless face. Monday evening ‘* Walkiire” was sung. 
This evening ‘' Siegfried” and Friday night next the ‘* Gétter- 
diimmerung,” a supplemertary performance of which will be 
given to-morrow afternoon at 2 o'clock. Next Saturday the 
season closes with a matin¢Ge performance of the ‘‘ Rheingold.” 





The Beethoven Quartet gave their third and last 
concert of the season last Thursday evening at Chickering 
Hall. It was devoted to Schubert, whose D minor string 
quartet and F major octet for strings, clarinet, French horn, 
and bassoon were played. The club consists of Messrs. 
Dannreuther, Thiele, Schill and Hartdegen and their playing 
of the Schubert quartet was worthy of the highest praise, par- 
ticularly the beautiful variations which were most commenda- 
ble for feeling and finish. Mr. Dannreuther, the first violin, is 
an artist whois so well known as to make it hardly necessary to 
further praise his perfect intonation and admirable musical 
interpretations. The octet was fairly well given, for being ot 
‘‘heavenly length,’’ as Schumann would say, one becomes a 
little weary of its numerous repetitions, but the fresh exuber- 
ance of the themes and the simplicity of their development 
will always make it welcome. It is a work analogous to the 
Beethoven septet, pleasant and sprightly chamber music, but 
Beethoven feminized. Mrs. Marie Gramm, 
gracious presence and amplitude of voice is always accepta- 
ble, sang the ‘‘ Wanderer” and ‘‘ Rastlose Liebe,” in goad 
style and with more dramatic fire than we have been hitherto 
accustomed to hear from her. 


it is whose 


——Mrs. Pemberton Hinck’s concert at Chickering 
Hall Jast Friday afternoon was a most delightful affair. The 
hour of the concert was 4 o'clock, ,a wise innovation for 
matinees, and the program not too long. Mrs. Hincks, who 
is a charming Louisianian, sings with a finish and a style that 
proclaims her within her limits an artist. Her voice, a light 
pure soprano, is admirably cultivated, and in the Rossini aria 
proved facile and flexible. Her rendering of the group of 
Creole songs was decidedly fresh and original, the quaint, 
dreamy melodies, with their languid swing and curious col- 
oring, being given well nigh to perfection. It wasreally some- 
thing novel. and Mrs. Hincks has the whole gamut of emo- 
tions necessary for the interpretation of this odd music at hér 
command. Alternately coquettish and melancholy, these 
little gems were given with a local color and an intensity most 
fascinating. Mrs. Hincks also sang the seguidille from ‘‘ Car- 
men” with considerable and technic. Du her 
voice lacks breadth, but dramatic feeling she possesses abun- 
dantly. Miss Berthe Pemberton, the pianist, who was suffer- 
ing from indisposition, played Raff's gigue and variations ex- 
cellently, although obviously overweighted in some of the 
y chord work. She also played with Mr. Alexander 
Lambert the impromptu on Schumann's ‘‘ Manfred,” by 
Reinecke, and all the accompaniments for her sister, the latter 
entirely Mr. Del Puente also gave much 
pleasure by his manly robust singing. 


taste reste 


heavy 


from memory. 


The fifth Brooklyn Philharmonic Society con- 
cert took place last Saturday evening, preceded by the usual 
rehearsal the Friday afternoon previous. The audiences on 
both occasions were very large, people being turned away by 
the hundred. The fact that Rafael Joseffy and Moriz Ro- 
senthal appeared together was doubtless the cause for the un- 
usual sale of tickets, although the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, is always well filled for these concerts. A Tschaickowski 
suite, op. 43 was first on the program and proved to be 
a cleverly written, graceful composition, pastoral in its tone 
and clever to a degree in its coloring. The fuga was well 
made but not particularly interesting. Much of the material 
used in the work was old material worked over, although the 
‘‘divertimento”’ and gavot were very strikingly instru- 
mented. The ‘‘ Marche Miniature,” suggesting the soldiers’ 
march in ‘‘ Carmen,” was a catchy bit of melody and color- 
ing, but the wind was not in the best of tune. The event of 
the evening was the playing of Reinecke’s impromptu, on a 
theme from Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred,” and Saint-Saéns varia- 
tions, on a theme by Beethoven (the trio of the menuetto of 











the sonata, op. 31, No. 3), both for two pianos, by Messrs. 








Joseffy and Rosenthal. It was a marvelous. ensemble, sur- 
charged with intimate musica] feeling and charming .effects. 
Unanimity and a subordination of self. was the keynote of 
both duos, and it was particularly noticeable when, after nu- 
merous encores, the two artists played in unison and as one 
man, the G flat Etude of Chopin in a faultless manner. At 
the matinee the encore was responded to by Mendelssohn's 
‘* Spinning Sorg,” also in unison. The program closed with 
Schumann's ever welcome and ever beautiful C major sym- 
phony, which received a good, although nota faultless per- 
formance from the orchestra. The next and last concert is 
April 6. 


—— Our esteemed contemporary, the Boston “ Evening 
Traveller,” makes the following wise and patriotic proposition: 
‘“The ceremonies which accompany the inauguration of 
President of the United States should possess musical features 
worthy an educated people, evincing the progress they have 
made in the most beautiful of the arts. Monster brass bands 
or ball room orchestras reflect nothing. We have a group of 
composers in this country who are an honor to the nation; 
they are its wards, and the guardian must not longer neglect 
a plain duty. Fcur years hence let Congress have perfected a 
plan by which American music—the music of Paine, Mac- 
Dowell, Strong, Chadwick, Foote, Whiting, Buck, Gleason, 
and the rest—shall be worthily shown on the great fest day, 
when from all parts of the land the American citizen comes to 
its capital to rejoice. We would not deprive the less en- 
lightened ot their fot pourri’s and accompaniment of braying 
brasses and loud cannon ; we would still give the aborigine in 
music his feather and paint, but let the educated in the art 
have their share in the feast. Let Congress set apart a sum 
of money for the best oratorio, cantata, symphony and over- 
ture by a native born composer ; the best works to be per- 
formed worthily and at the nation’s expense on Inauguration 
Day. We are a boastful nation, yet a fourth-rate power like 
Chili could wreck New York city because it owns a gunboat 
let us take care of and encourage our best musicians—also our 
navy. 


——The fourth piano recital of Mr. Henry J. Thunder, 
of Philadelphia, took place last Monday afternoon. The fol- 
lowing was the program : 
Feue:zauber Wagner-Brassin 
Wagner-Tausig 

Joseffy 
Schubert 


** Siegmund's'’ Love Song 

“ At the Spring” aes 

“The Erl King” : ; : 
Mrs, Nassau, soprano. 

Prelude, op. 28, No. 15 a j 

Fantasie Impromptu. 

Nocturne, op. 62, No2 vs ) 


Chopin 


Menuet (Humoresques a l'antique), op. 14, No. 2.... Paderewsk1 


**T Have Lost My Eurydice"’ (** Orpheus and Eurydice ™’) Gluck 
Mrs. Nassau. 

Polonaise, op. 26, No. 1, C sharp er ...Chopin 

Andante spianato, op. 22, G : 9 


Air de ballet, op. 34, No. 5,G... . Moszkowski 


Romanze, op. 28, No. 2, F sharp.......... Schumann 


Valse caprice, E flat ey wai .... Rubinstein 
Mrs. Nassau. 

Arabian song........ Lacome 

EEN.  vecens Shy sha) Band ee .. Lassen 

Ave Marta, B...i..00. socccetece onpes ves t Liszt 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, F sharp....... ‘ 
Mrs. Arthur McHugh, contralto. 


The first of the four vocal recitals which Mr. and 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, who have just returned from England, 
are to give at Chickering Hall, occurred on last Saturday after- 
noon, and was well attended. The program, as well as the 
interpretation of it, was alike delightful, although Mrs. Hen- 
schel possesses a pure light soprano and Mr. Henschel a 
But what method could work out of the 
Both sing with great skill 





rather dry tone. 
natural material has been done. 
and intelligence ; their breathing, phrasing and pronunciation 
are beautifully developed, and their ensemble singing is as 
precise as can be. Mr. Henschel played all the accompani- 
ments in a finished way, and every musician was pleased with 
the skillful modulations from one key to another in the inter- 
ludes. Their next concerts will take place on Monday after- 
noon, March 25; Wednesday afternoon, April 24, and Satur- 
day afternoon, April 27. The following was last Saturday's 


program : 
Duet, from ‘* Giannina e Bernadone”’. ..... ......... ..Cimarosa 
Mr, and Mrs. Henschel. 

Air from ‘‘ Rinaldo'’—** Sibillar”’ ... we heeseay oneh Meeee 
Cragantinen’s SOGm 2. 2 0asings nc veces, tn.00+crereseseqincs . Beethoven 
From Goethe’s “ Claudine von Villa Bella.” 

Mr. Henschel. 

Song from ‘* The Libertine '"—‘t Nymphs and Shepherds” . Purcell 
Mrs. Henschel. 

* Die Verfallene Miihle”’ hs The Ruined Mill”’ t sigs Veiyuty ef Pains 

“ Der Erlkinig’’ (** The Earl King”’........... 
Mr. Henschel. 
© Pog Lavelay  ciids secctdbewscucdistvsvessccesdeosvbeevectyseeves Liszt 
** Spinning Wheel Song’’........... ... Henschel 
% Jean Tithe"... oss cvachdeboneacaessddpanssdéiensaks son qegnsumnehe Brahms 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Duet—“* Gondoliere "’.......... sescccsccecsceeeees . Henschel 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
© Ae Phe Leger oc ccciccccvccnave-voocipedcccsscuscncssedes ot seas Schubert 
© Tots Salen Ghee. ond ocnkscachevgasneytnre staph cer geamaaraphts eet Grieg 
** Petibamennshes oon ccc cs ctusesseesconsencas Schumann 
Mr. Henschel. 
“ Midi au Village”’.... ..sese..A. Goring Thomas 
 Riainade Ge Tame ain ccass css cvccaccnccnicens cuasbadvoas Massenet 
S Roldan” . ccc yes citsapsveteeied) odaqeposenst ecantony aaevasse Caesar Cui 


Mrs, Henschel. 
Duet from ‘‘ Les Voitures Versées”’............+ poeventhas +++++s Boieldieu 
Mr. and Mrs, Henschel. 
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Fifth Thomas Matinee. 

HE audience which attended the fifth 
T Thomas Orchestral Matinée at Chickering Hall last 
Thursday afternoon, was not large enough to make that much 
talked of permanent fund seem imminent, In fact it was 
painfully small—a most regrettable circumstance in view of 
the fact that the music was so interesting. The program was 
as follows : 


Prelude 
Chorale. . 


(Transcribed for orchestra by Abert.) 
Entr'acte and ballet from “ Ala Baba” 
Overture, ‘* Egmont ’’.... Lets dsttun dies a 
LN BO” a8. 88 cn con semen rns donee snecenen is Svendsen 
I vin 0 sin 05.0 6 nnhinennconkenshceecesseay Wiee*<+ Gane 
* Benedictus ” ..Mackenzie 


Cherubini 
. Beethoven 


Moszkowski 


Here were two new compositions, Svendsen’s ‘* Legende” 
and the instrumental "‘ Benedictus” of Mackenzie. Both 
were a little surprising, the former because it was so uninter- 
esting, so hyper-sentimental and monotonous in style and 
color (one need not confine himself to Oriental maunderings 
even when giving musical expression to an incident from 
Irving’s ‘‘ Rose of the Alhambra,” the latter because it was 
so much more beautiful than the overture to ‘* Twelfth 
Night,” played at the last concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The ‘*‘ Benedictus”” is an orchestral arrangement of 
one of Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Six Pieces for Violin and Piano,” 
and puts the composer's skill in handling an orchestra, as well 
as his melodic invention, in a bright light. The noblest per- 
formance of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra was the ‘‘ Eg- 
mont ’”’ overture, which was Superb. 


Beethoven’s Symphonies. 


* PHRASING—HOW THE GREAT COMPOSER WISHED 
TO HAVE HIS MUSIC PLAYED. 


‘REFORMED’ 


N interesting contribution to the discussion 
of the so-called reform in the matter of phrasing Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies comes to us from a source whieh was 
mentioned in the “ Tribune” last January, as likely to contain 
evidence germane and valuable. Whether it is authoritative 
or not is a question which must be left to the determination of 
each reader. We do not think, however, that anyone will be 
far out of the way who will accept the plain indications of 
Beethoven concerning the manner in which he wished to have 
his music played as authoritative and calculated to lead to the 
most beautiful results. The evidence which is now brought for- 
ward to sustain the view contended for by the ‘' Tribune,’ 
last January, after the performance of the A major symphony, 
and before that, in November, 1887, is Beethoven's explicit 
testimony. Itis not the evidence of any printed score, no 
matter hew carefully edited, but the evidence of the composer's 
own revision of the voice parts used in the first performance 
of the symphony, under the direction of the composer himself, 
in Vienna, on December 8, 1813. The existence of such 
proofs was suggested in this journal on January 13 last in the 
following words: 

‘** Perhaps this (proof of the treatment given to a mooted 
phrase in another composition) is not evidence, for the new 
school ef pedagogues would not hesitate to put aside the 
plainest and most authentic markings of Beethoven himself 
(such markings exist in the archives of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna, and might easily be consulted). 
Everything must be forced into the straight-jacket of a scientific 
principle concerning which the composer was unhappily (or 
happily ?) ignorant. It would seem, however, as if the final 
appeal might be made to the ear and to that sense of the beau- 
tiful which has not only been satisfied, but delighted, with the 
traditional readings (in these respects) ever since the day of 
the composer himself.” 

After the last performance of the seventh symphony by the 
Philharmonic Society, a request was sent to Mr. A. W. 
Thayer, in Trieste, the eminent biographer of Beethoven, for 
answers to a number of questions touching the original voice 
parts preserved by the Society of the Friends of Music in 
Vienna. Mr. Thayer was in the long ago one of the editors 
of the ‘‘ Tribune,” and in spite of an absence of over a genera- 
tion from his native land he still has a warm interest in all 
that pertains to it and its music. He forwarded the letter to 
the official of the Vienna society who has charge of its archives. 
The voice parts in question, it ought to be said, were found 
among the posthumous papers of Beethoven, and were bought 
by the society at the auction sale of Beethoven's effects after 
his death. There is no question that they are authentic and 
of the date mentioned. They are older than the first printed 
parts and contain marks and memoranda in Beethoven's 
handwriting, indicating a careful revision by him of the copy- 
ist’s work. They are extremely interesting as showing the 
care which the master bestowed on all the nuances of expres- 
sion, including phrasing and bowing. Nottebohm in his 
‘* Beethoveniana,” Vol. 1., says (footnote, page 107) : 

‘* Beethoven had a wakeful eye on the voice parts. In a 
first violin part somebody had written two XX. Beethoven 
remarks with red pencil and in large letters the first time: 
‘N. B.—These are XX of an ass who has left his marks.’ 
The next time he says: ‘ This X was also made by an ass.’ ” 

Among other things the parts prove by Beethoven's own 





markings that the tempo designation ‘* Allegretto” is original 
(which has been questioned), that Beethoven distinguishes be- 
tween the two kinds of staccato marks (dots and dashes) in the 
second movement, and that he marked the phrasing with great 
care. A misplaced slur in one place is marked out, and Beet- 
hoven writes on the margin: ‘‘ Away with the (siur).” 

The archivist of the Society of the Friends of Music has ex- 


amined these parts at the request of Mr, Thayer, and the re- | 


sults of his examination may be learned from the following 


letter : } 
(Translation.) 
Vienna, February 6, 1889. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, New York City, 

HicH.y Esreemep Sir—At the request of A. W. Thayer, in 
Trieste, I take the liberty of communicating to you the follow- 
ing information : 

I have examined the voice parts of Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony which were used in the lifetime of Beethoven, and 
contain many marks and memoranda made by him and com- 
pared them with the score published by Breitkopf & Haertel, 
with particular reference to the passages quoted by you. All 
of these passages appear in the score of B. & H. exactly as 
they stand in the original voice parts of Beethoven's time. In 
the first violin part the first passage : 


” and with a slur (** Bogen”) over the whole 
” and 


is marked ‘‘ pp 
measure, while the oboe passage is marked ‘‘ p., dolce, 
with the phrasing of the B. & H. score, not only in the above 
parts, but also, as a cue, in small notes of the first violin parts, 
in order to make it very plain that the passage is to be 
phrased differently by the oboe than later by the first violins. 

I think it is unnecessary for me to discuss each of the other 
passages in detail, when I again expressly emphasize the 
statement that the B. & H. score agrees in the smallest detail 
with the original voice parts preserved in our archives and 
open to the examination of all. You are therefore entirely 
safe in advocating the phrasing marks of the B, & H. score 
and defending them as authentic against all further attacks. 
Respectfully, EuseBIUS MANDYCZEWSKI, 

Archivist of the Society of the Friends of Music. 

Mr. Mandyczewski is not only archivist of the Society of 
the Friends of Music, but also editor of Nottebohm’s ‘‘ Zweite 
Beethoveniana,” which was published posthumously. To the 
majority of German musicians he needs no identification. 

A few words to make plain some of the things which this 
letter establishes. The passage quoted in the letter is from 
the introduction of the symphony. The slurs and phrasing 
are indicated as follows in the score of Breitkopf & Haertel. 
In the oboe part : 


oe Pp dolce. 


In the violin part: 


E [===> >: 


a 


Dr. Carl Fuchs, of Dantzig, who has written a book to 
prove that the traditional manner of phrasing this symphony 
is all wrong (basing his theories on Dr. Riemann’s system), 


wishes the passages to be played as follows: In the oboe ; 


6 et == e__9-£ = 


In the violin part : 





(The open square indicates a down bow, the open triangle 
up bow; the slur over the last bar should have been made to 
include the second note as well as the third, fourth and fifth.) 
Mr. Thomas has followed Dr. Fuchs’ bowing here, but not the 
phrasing in the oboe part. The difference will appear to the 
reader if the phrases are played on the piano, hummed or 
whistled with the slurred notes connected and those not 
slurred detached. The remaining two examples refer to the 
passage of the scherzo, which was most commented on by the 
‘* Tribune.” Mr. Thomas, following the theories of Dr. Rie- 
mann, persists in treating the motive of a half note and a quar- 
ter in the second, fourth, fifth and sixth measures as if its 
rhythmical value consisted of the third quarter and the half. Dr. 
Fuchs marks the bowing as follows : 











Beethoven's meaning is plain from his marking thus : 


+4-— = At 
(PIE 
sf ia ~ ete. 
The demonstration needs no argument. 
what he wanted and left plain indications of his wishes. 
authority need not be vindicated.—New York “‘ Tribune.” 


His 








——‘“ The National Educator,” 
clares THE MusicaL Courter to be ‘the leading musical 
journal in the United States, and a firm advocate of American 
interests,” 


| cadences in the aria and other pieces. 


Who Was the Maestro of Marcella 
Sembrich ? 


Wasuincton, D. C 
The Editors of the Musical Courier ; 
ONSIDERABLE 


recent years in Europe as well as in America as to who 
was the teacher of Mrs. Marcella Sembrich, and thinking 
that your readers might be interested in knowing the facts in 
the premises, I inclose you an article taken from a recent 
number of the ‘‘ New Musical Gazette,” of Cologne, which, 
let us hope, will set at rest all doubts on the subject in the 
future, 

Having spent several years in the house of the maestro, 
G. B. Lamperti, Jr., as a student, I have had many opportu- 
nities of seeing the originals of the letters quoted below, as 
well as many others written by Mrs. Sembrich to him ; and 
hence I am able to say, from personal knowledge, that they 


., January 26th, 1889. 


discussion has arisen in 


are absolutely authentic. 
Very truly yours, 
Francois Noe, 

Marcella Sembrich is indisputably the most talented and 
famous singer among the younger nightingales of Germany. 
As a virtuoso she is already of Adelina Patti, and 
when we consider that she is still comparatively young, it is 
easy to predict that in the course of years she will fill the 
world with her fame. An artist of such despite 
endowment by Mother Nature, is not brought forth in a com- 
plete state like Minerva from Jupiter’s head, but she has 
ennobled nature by art; and, in fact, Marcella Sembrich owes 
a large part of her success to her art. 

Now, then, who were the, teachers of the prima donna? 
the papers divers names were and are mentioned, without any 
agreement being perceptible. As is the custom with famous 
personages, many professors of song press forward around the 
diva to claim that they superintended her cultivation. To 
discover the truth, I turned to Prof. G. B. Lamperti, Jr., in 
Dresden, and asked him to give his opinion on that point, as 
also to give an exact account of his relations to the singer. 
The amiable maestro cheerfully acceded to my request, 
that I am in a position to give authentic information regarding 
the actual teacher of the artist, which I hope will result in 
putting an end to the development of myths. 

The result of my interview is the following : 

From the letters and newspaper articles before me it ap- 
pears that G. B. Lamperti, Jr., was teaching Marcella Sem- 
brich, in the year 1875, in the art of singing ; as the ‘‘ Mondo 
Artistico,” of Milan, in its number of May 28, 1879, 
nounced, the lady was_for two years continually and zealously 
his pupil, and the work lauds the master. In the spring of 
1877 Lamperti allowed her to make her début in the concert 
hall of La Scala Theatre, in Milan, in the great aria from 
‘*I Puritani.” Everyone knows that Marcella Sembrich was 
engaged for the Dresden Hoftheatre from Vienna. 
gagement was of short duration. She asked for a 
absence to go to Milan to her teacher to study with him the 
eavatina in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville.” On this occasion he ad- 
vised her to sing at the Teatro dal Verne, Milan; she 
did so and the eyes of all friends of art were turned upon the 
new star of song. Iam ina position to be able to publish an 
interesting letter of thanks which the singer her 
maestro on this occasion, which appeared at the time in the 
Milan paper ‘‘Il Secolo.”” Said writing reads as follows when 
translated into English: 


a rival 


rank, her 


In 


so 


an- 


This en- 
leave of 


in 


sent to 


Mitan, May 22, 1879. 

Prof. G. B. Lamperti 

I hereby take the liberty of expressing to you my fullest gratitude for 
the extraordinary care that you have devoted to my musical and artistic 
cultivation, begun and carried to a successful end by you, to such de- 
gree that I have been able to tread the boards with your instruction alone. 
Accept at the same time my expressions of thanks for the zealous assistance 
with which you prepared me for my dal 
Verne in the opera of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.”’ I seize the opportunity 

call myself, with the greatest respect and esteem, 


appearance at the Teatro 


Your most devoted and grateful pupil, 
MARCELLA SemBricu-Bossio. 
Returning to Dresden a month later she sent another letter 
to the maestro, which reads : 
My Dear 
maestro, I must sing here next month in the 
please be so kind as to buy the ** Barber "’ 


TE&ACHER—Now I have one more request for you. My dear 
* Barber of Seville,’ so 
ind mark all the fioriture and 
You know what is necessary and 
in what key I must sing the aria. 

e ‘* Barber of Seville " with you. But you must come here soon. 


Your pupil, 


I hope to see you soon again and study 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH, 
We observe here that the artist, although she was already 


‘* finished,” still again and again asked for the artistic advice 


| of her maestro, 


To give out in print a few of the, as yet, unpublished letters 


| sent by Marcella and her husband, Professor Stengel, to Lam- 
perti, we have selected two letters, from St. Petersburg and 
| Paris, which illustrate well the relations of the artist to her 


| teacher. 


Beethoven knew 


They read as follows ; 


St. Pererssurc, December 29, 1880, 


Mv Dear Magstro—I have received your letters and rejoice that you 
are satisfied. Practice every day, The trill 


as you wrote. goes better, 


| but the execution isstill alittle clumsy. * * * 


For the new year we wish you all that’s good, and that God will let you 


| getrich, so you shall not need to give any more lessons, only occasion- 


in a recent issue, de- | 


| in the ‘‘ Barber"’ 


ally. Your friends, 


MARCELLA AND GUGLIELMO. 


Paris, November 7, 1884. 
My Dear Maestro—We have received your letter. 
next Sunday. 


Marcella will sing 
If you could come here one or two days 
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beforehand to go through the réle with her I should be very thankful to 
Your friend, Win, Semaricu-STENnGEL, 


It is not my object here to write to any extent about the 
artistic career of Marcella Sembrich, which is already suf- 
I only wish to establish that Lamperti 
deserves the highest praise for his vocal method, which made 
it possible for Mrs, Sembrich to become an artist of the first 
The French and Italian press have long acknowledged 
the merit of the maestro, but, sad to relate, this does not seem 
I need only point out the 


you 


ficiently known, 


rank, 


to be the case in Germany. 


‘*Mondo Artistico,” Milan, November 18, 1884, and the 
‘* Ménestrel,”’ Paris, May 19, 1884. 

When Mrs. Sembrich made her début in Paris as ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor” in October, 1884, and the maestro went to 
Paris, the “Figaro,” in a brilliant article, acknowledged 


Lamperti’s merit fully and entirely, 
After all, it must be acknowledged that Prof. G. B. Lam- 
perti, who has now settled in Dresden for a permanent resi- 


dence, actually was the teacher of the artist, and that the 
name of the teacher must always be mentioned with that of the 
pupil. ADOLPH KouurtT, 
Denver Correspondence. 
Dewver, March 12. 
N March 3 (Sunday) Ovide Musin gave a concert, with 
Annie Louise Tanner and Whitney Mockridge as vocal soloists and 
Edwin M. Shonert at the piano. It isa long while since we have heard so 
flexible a voice as Mrs, Tanner's, but in other respects much was left to be 
desired. Mr. Musin offered a thoroughly “ Sunday night” program, and 


greatly pleased his audience, which was very large. Mr. Mockridge acquitted 
himself well in the light compositions allotted to him, while Mr. Schonert 
was simply superb as accompanist, though very unsatisfactory as soloist, his 


two numbers being the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt and Raff's 
Cachuca, the latter substituted for the A major polonaise, which he was to 
play ° 

Mr. Stevenson's choir on March 11 gave us Gade’s setting of Lobedanz’ 


** Psyche,” and showed remarkably good work by chorus and soloists, the 


latter being Miss Fannie Brown, as ‘* Psyche ;’’ Mr. Allen Jackson, as 
**Eros;"’ * Zephyr” and *' Genii,” Mrs, Grace Levering, Miss Ella Mac- 
Nutt and Mr. Malcolm MacCallum. 

Dr. Gower has discontinued his organ recitals at St. John's for the pres 
ent There were seventeen in the series, two weeks apart, and at each the 
church, which seats over 1,200, was filled and many turned away. Here we 
have a musician who can take high rank among the best in the country. We 
feel at once when he touches the keys that he has not simply mastered the 


art of organ playing, but is the inspired musician. During this series of re- 
citals were to be heard every style of music, from Bach fugues—of which he 
played twelve or more—to Lemmen’s unfortunate ** Storm,”’ 

Mr. Carlos Sobrino is to give three piano recitals on March 21 and 28 and 


April 4 respectively RENG, 


Baltimore Notes. 

3aLTIMORE, March 17, 1889, 
AST night Asgar Hamerik, director of the Peabody Con- 
certs, was made the recipient of a tremendous ovation on the occasion 
of the first production of his new symphony entitled “* Symphonie Lyrique.” 
A gold medal was also presented to him by the orchestra, Mr. Adam Itzel, 
Jr 


the 


, whois probably going to leave Baltimore for wider fields, representing 
orchestra, As Mr. Hamerik was very much surprised at all this, he in- 


vited the orchestra to a set out of refreshment that was auspiciously prepared 


by some unknown powers—a combination of circumstances, as it were. The 
symphony would be a proper subject for criticism when properly performed. 
Mr. Hamerik is one of the most talented composers in this country, His 


strictly speaking, they are not original, the workmanship is always resplen- 
dent with orchestral effects and the compositions are worthy of production, 
We should like to hear them performed by an orchestral body and under 
proper auspices. Mr. Hamerik owes it to himself to have this done. 

Mr. Burmeister played the Emperor Concerto, on the same evening, like a 
true and conscientious artist. 

Rosenthal will give a recital here on Friday evening. 

Manager Chas, E, Ford has brought suit against Rudolph Aronson, claim- 
ing $5,000 for breach of contract in not bringing the Casino company to 
Ford’s Opera House within specified dates. 

Rosenthal will also play at the second extra concert of the Oratorio So- 
ciety on Thursday night. 

Richard Burmeister’s fourth chamber music concert is announced for Wed- 
nesday night. The program calls for Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue for two 
pianos; Chopin numbers and Rubinstein’s piano quintet, probably the 
opus 55. 

Monday, March 25, Gustav Hinrich’s American Opera Company will begin 
a season of opera at Ford’s Opera House. The repertory embraces ‘* Faust,’’ 
** Lucia,”’ ** Martha,’’ ** Daughter of the Regiment,” * Ballo” and “* Trav- 


iata.”’ Hans Sick, 


Some Extracts from Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s New Book 
“Chopin and Other Musical Essays.” 


CHOPIN AND THE SONATA Form. 

DO not know whether he was a German or 

French critic who first wrote that Chopin, although great 
in short pieces, was not great enough to master the sonata 
form. Once in print this silly opinion was repeated, parrot- 
like, by scores of other critics. How silly it is may be inferred 
from the fact that such third rate composerlings as Herz and 
Hummel were able to write sonatas of the most approved 
pattern, and that, in fact, any person with the least musical 
talent can learn in a few years to write sonatas that are abso- 
lutely correct as regards form. And yet we are asked to 
believe that Chopin, one of the most profound and original 
musical thinkers the world has ever seen, could not write a 
correct sonata! Risum Teneatis Amici! Chopin not able to 
master this sonata form? The fact is, the sonata form could 
not master him. He felt instinctively that it was too artificial 
to serve as a vehicle of the expression of poetic thought; and 
his thoroughly original genius therefore created the more 
plastic and malleable shorter forms which have since been 
adopted by composers the world over. The few sonatas which 
Chopin wrote do not deviate essentially from the orthodox 
structure, but one feels constantly that he was hampered in 
his movements by the awkward costume. Though they are 
full of genius, like everything he composed, he did not write 
them con amore. Concentration is one of Chopin's principal 
characteristics, and the sonata favors diffuseness. Too much 
thematic beating out is the bane of the sonata. A few bars of 
gold are worth more than many square yards of gold leaf, 
and Chopin’s bars are solid gold. Moreover there is no 
organic unity between the different parts of the sonata, what- 
ever may have been said to the contrary. The essentially 
artificial character of the sonata is neatly illustrated by a 
simile used by Dr. Hanslick in speaking of Chopin, ‘‘ This 
composer,” he said, ‘‘ although highly and peculiarly gifted, 
was never able to unite fragrant flowers, which he scattered by 








musical erudition is remarkable; his works are scholarly productions, While, 


this as censure. I regard it as the greatest compliment he 
could have paid him. A wreath may be very pretty in its 
way, but it is artificial, The flowers are crushed and their 
fragrance does not blend. How much lovelier is a single 
violet or orchid in the fields, unhampered by strings and wires, 
and connected solely with its stalk and the surrounding green 
leaves. Many of Chopin’s compositions are so short that they 
can hardly be likened unto flowers, but only to buds. Yet is 
not a rosebud a thousand times more beautiful than a full 
blown rose ? 
THE MoRAL CHARACTER OF COMPOSERS. 

As regards the moral character and temper of composers, it 
should be remembered that if some of them occasionally gave 
way to their angry passion they were generally provoked to it 
by the obtuseness and insulting arrogance of their contempo- 
raries. Had these contemporaries honored and commended 
them for enlarging the boundaries of art and the sphere of 
human pleasures, instead of tormenting them with cruel and 
ignorant criticisms, the great composers would, no doubt, 
have been amiable in their public relations, as they appear to 
have been almost invariably toward their friends. Wagner's 
pugnacity and frequent ill temper, for instance, arose simply 
from the fact that, while he was toiling night and day to com- 
pose immortal masterworks, his contemporaries not only re- 
tused to contribute enough for his daily bread, but assailed 
him on all sides with malicious lying, stupid criticisms, with 
as much obvious enjoyment of this flaying alive of a genius as 
if they were a band of Indians torturing a prisoner of war. 
Among his friends Wagner was one of the most gentle, ten- 
der and kind hearted of men, and it made him frantic to see 
even a dumb animal suffer. He wrote a violent pamphlet 
against vivisection and one day missed an important train be- 
cause he stopped to scold a peasant woman who was taking to 
the market a basket of live fish in the agony of suffocation. I 
hardly know of a great composer who, in his heart of hearts, 
was not gentle and generous. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Liszt and a dozen others who might be named, though not 
without their faults, were kind and honest men, living argu- 


ments for the ennobling effects of music. 
(To be continued.) 








——Mr. Paul Kalisch has been permanently engaged 
for next season of the German Opera in this city, The follow- 
ing artists have been re-engaged for next season: Lilli Leh- 
mann, Koschoska, Traubmann, Perotti, Beck and Fischer. 
——Sydney Smith, the well-known teacher of piano 
and composer of drawing room pieces, died in London 
England, Sunday, March 3. 

Mr. Dudley Buck’s cantata, “ The Light of Asia,” 
was to be performed by the Novello Choir at London last 
night. 








Miss Hedwig Reil, who sang the rdéle of “ Fricka’ 
last Monday evening in ‘* Die Walkiire,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, bas been one of the hardest working and most 
conscientious artists of the company, although her long indis- 





the handful, into beautiful wreaths.” Dr. Hanslick intends 


position has been a great drawback to her efforts, 
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NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E, 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 











GEO. GEMUNDER, Jr. 


27 Vates ti i) Sa chrches York, 











VIOLIN MAKER, 
c Repairer and Reconstructor. 
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i, Copyrighted. 
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For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 


SMOG MON Pur PIO ‘SUIIOIA MON Pure PICO 


Dr. F. 


Oyr Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
application. 
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Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
Teacuer or Dramatic Art, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty 

40 East Tenth Street, New York 


i VRGI PRACTICE 





CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching _—_ ng 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more — progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 


| of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 


and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 
Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 


| Price, $44 00 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


| schools. 


Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City. 

Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston Boston, Mass, 


CHICKERING HALL, 





Tuesday Evening, March 26, 1889. 


FOURTH CONCERT 


OF THE 


‘Now York Philharmonic Clab 


SOLOISTS: 

| Miss DYAS FLANAGAN, Piano. 
Mr. WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor. 

Mr. EUGENE WEINER, Flute. 
Mr. MAX LIBSLING, Accom panist. 


Reserved Seats, $1.50; Admission, $1.00. 
§4™ For sale at EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO 
23 Union Square, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ZIEGFELD, President. 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 





ANI 
5073 Main Street, Germantown, 


AND LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. 87.50 to $30.00, 


INSTRUCTORS : 
R. ZECKWER, Cc. PLAGEMANN, 
R,. HENNIG, Miss BO ICE, 
MAURITZ LEEFSON, BAKER, 
HILLE, “ SOWER, 
R. SCHMIDT, “ DAVIS, 
L. HOWE, * RUTHRAUFT, 
F. CRESSON, SMITH, 
D. WOOD, su TOR, 
GILCHRIST VILLIAMS, 
PASQUALE RONDINELLA, rae W. & J. TIERS 


CLASS 
Terms: 


Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 


Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season. 
For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 





WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
A pplication. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















The Musical Courter. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


475. 








Subscript/on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH. 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. se see «+ -60,.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months..... 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
drait, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1889. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG, OtTTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 


AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 








Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 


advance, 


KE. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 


EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no vaiue to advertisers. 





The of all the 
trade is called to an article in this paper en- 
titled ** Iegai.”’ “ The Musical Courier” has 
for years past predicted that laws would in 
time be formulated that would interfere with 


attention members of the 


the stencil business. In fact,it has been one 
chief aims to get such laws on the 
statute books, Thetrade is alsounder obligations 
to Mr. Gilbert R. Hawes, attorney and coun- 
sellor-at-law, New York city, who, since Jan- 
uary, 1888, when he contributed his impor- 
tant opinion on the subject of bogus pianos to 
“The Musical Courier,’ has used his talents 
and time in assisting in this great work. 


of our 


Nothing has ever taken place in the whole 
history of music trade journalism that can 
in the slightest degree be compared with our 
campaign against the stencil piano and or- 


gan. 


~- 
HE preliminary examination in the libel suit against 
this paper was adjourned last Thursday to to- 


morrow at 3 P.M 


| : 
Dolge. Mr. Fink has had a most successful career, and 
is one of the most capable, esteemed and respected men 


- . ° , od 
was fifteen years last Saturday that Mr. Kar] Fink 
joined the forces of the establishment of Mr. Alfred 


in contact with the members of the piano 


Mr. Fink is a man of unusual attain- 


who come 
and organ trade. 
ments, gifted with valuable qualities of head and of heart, 
a keen judge of human nature, quick at repartee and 
In his 





endowed with a penetrating sense of humor. 
special department of the mercantile sphere he occupies 





| R — P : 
| an important position that makes his advice and sugges- 


} 


tions invaluable. He numbers his friends by the thou- 


sand, 
_ 


R. W. W. KIMBALL, of Chicago, together with 

wife and niece, left for Europe last Saturday on 

the steamship Gascogne, to be gone for an indefinite 
period of time. 


ENRY BEHNING, Jr., of Behning & Son, left for 
H Bermuca on the steamship Trinidad last Thurs- 
day for much needed rest and recuperation. He will 
stop at Hamilton and remain on the island about a 
month. 

GENTLEMAN well acquainted in the trade, just 
A returned from Milwaukee, informs us that the new 
warerooms of Wm. Rohlfing & Co. in that city excel 
in beauty and appearance any piano wareroom in this 
country. The size is 80x125, and there are two such 
floors. 

R. CLARENCE E. ELLSBREE, who for many 

years has been a resident member of the Wilcox 
& White Organ Company, Meriden, Conn., has become 
interested in the firm of F. A. North & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and will remove with his family to that city. 
We cordially indorse the complimentary remarks that 
appeared in the New Haven “ Union” about Mr, Ells- 
biee, 


HE MUSICAL COURIER will be sold if the syn- 
dicate will pay its owners, Blumenberg & Floers 
heim, what they ask for it. So will the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad be sold, if the syndi- 
cate will pay what is asked for it. Syndicates are very 
active in this country just at present and are anxious to 


invest in good properties. 

CONFLAGRATION in the King block, at Denver, 
A Col., on Wednesday last, resulted in gutting the 
lower floors of that block, one of which was occupied 
by the Knight-McClure Music Company. Reported 
loss, $100,000; insurance, $50,000. This news, which 
was known to us last Thursday, will be seen, like all the 
news in this paper, in the music trade papers end of 
this week. Watch it! 


VERY neat, but very, very old trick of the trade was 
recently played in our presence in a well-known 
piano wareroom, The upright pianos in this particular 
place are usually displayed in the form of a “ hollow 
square,” that is, four uprights are placed with their 
backs to each other, with the ends just touching, leaving 
a square opening in the centre. A salesman was playing 
upon one of a particular square for the delectation of a 
group of customers, while carelessly leaning against the 
opposite piano was another salesman, apparently not 
listening nor paying attention to the conversation be- 
tween tunes; but a sharp observer would have noticed 
that whenever his fellow salesman played that he, our 
lounging, disinterested friend, put his foot upon the 
forte pedal of the piano on which he was leaning. The 
volume of tone that issued from the piano being tried 
was remarkable, while its singing quality was simply 
marvelous. Put two uprights back to back, a few feet 
apart, and try the effect for yourself. The indolent 
salesman who acted as the confederate in this clever 
trick afterward assured us when we told him that we had 
noticed and condemned theartifice, that there could not 
possibly be harm nor wrong in the act, as the piano was 
sold on the “ square.” 


HY doesn’t someone in New York make a spe- 
cialty of tuning pianos ? There is good money in 

it; for a tuner doing only four pianos a day at the regu- 
lar price of $2.50 each, nets in $10 per day, or $60 per 
week, which, as every piano man knows, would yield 
him an enormous profit on a first-class tuner’s salary. 
Advertise the matter in the daily papers and through 
the mails; make arrangements to keep pianos in tune 
by the year at a reduced price, and then send your men 
out to the towns around New York, and you'll soon find 
this tuning business a paying branch. Advertise in the 





papers of Paterson, Passaic, Morristown, Elizabeth, 
New Brunswick, Orange, Yonkers, Tarrytown, and a 
dozen other places like these, that on a certain day you 
will have a competent man there and that a postal card 
order to you will insure a call from him. You'll soon 
find that you will have enough business to send a man 
to each place every month or every fortnight. Select 
good men for your tuners, and let them keep an eye 
open for customers. You'll find, too, that your tuners 
will show a surprising capability for making sales that 
you never knew they possessed, if you will but give 
them a fair commission over and above their salary. 
Tuners do sell pianos, although they don’t always sell 
the piano of the house they work for, because, as a 
rule, they get nothing extra for it; but we have in mind 
now a certain firm in this city that particularly cater 
to this sort of trade, and who, on receiving the name 
and address of a prospective customer from a tuner, 
work the case up themselves and treat the tuner just as 
you would treat a teacher. The firm we refer to are 
piano manufacturers, and have made many sales through 
tuners’ information, because the latter felt that they 
could make a commission, while they would receive 
none from the house they are engaged with. The plan 
we suggest is a good one. Try it! 


ERE is a rather odd editorial that recently appeared 
in the Massillon (Ohio) “ Independent:” 


THE ORGAN WORKS, 

The Edna Organ Company continues to have its being, and turns out 
one organ every day. The acorn burst its shell some time ago, and the 
tall oak has pushed itself above ground. But while this is true J. T. 
Brown, the proprietor, is not altogether satisfied with this city, because 
it has made no effort to assist him, though both Canton and Mansfield 
have voluntarily made propositions. He desires to negotiate a loan, off« r- 
ing good security, and thinks that the presence of the manufactory ought 
to be enough to clear away any obstacle. 


While the “presence of the manufactory” does not 
necessarily “clear away any obstacle”’ to a loan, “good 
security’ certainly should remove that obstacle. 





a Se 
HERE is no city in the United States where it is 
more difficult for a retail customer to select a 
piano than New York city. In every other place, ex- 
cept in Boston, one will find in a wareroom two or 
three or more grades of instruments; often several 
makes of the same grade. In New York, where ware- 
rooms are run by the manufact rers themselves, only 
one kind of piano is to be seen and heard. Conse- 
quently the customer, in deciding on what best pleases 
him, is confronted at the outset with the difficult task 
of hearing a piano under certain conditions tried by a 
certain salesman in one store, and of going then a block 
or two to another store, hearing a different make tried 
under different conditions and by a different salesman, 
and then attempting to institute a comparison. It is 
almost impossible for an untrained ear to receive and 
carry a clear impression of the tone of a piano for any 
length of time, and then to maintain that impression 
while listening to another, so as to judge between the 
two. This is one of the many reasons why in New 
York warerooms may be found the best salesmen and 
the highest average of salesmen in the country. 

In no city does so much depend upon the personal 
ability of the salesman. A purchaser goes around to 
half a dozen places and hears as many different makes 
of pianos tried in different rooms, by different men, and 
so far as the ideas of tone qualities are concerned his 
brain is in a whirl. Then the influence of the indi- 
vidual salesman comes in, and the one who has done 
the best talking, has “showed off” his piano to the 
best advantage and with the best knowledge of what 
is customer would like to hear, and has talked for his 
own wares and not against others, is the one to whom 
the customer naturally returns. 

As tothe minor details and talking points which a 
salesman must use of course every piano is best, each 
has the best repeating action, each is double cross 
banded veneered, each has from seven to eighteen coats 
of varnish, &c., ad “bctum, at least we are so informed 
by the editors of the music trade papers, whose knowl- 
edge of pianos and piano construction is in very truth 
astounding. It is the clever, capable salesman who 
does the business here, and we want more of them. 
There are several excellent openings in New York now 
that we know of, and we should like to hear from men 
of experience and ability who think they can fill them, 
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The Superiority of the “SSOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of ail leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Cee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIPTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 











Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLULNG CO. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PURLATEHES 


—AND — 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1. COLE & SOW, 


ers of and Dealers in 





Manufactur 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDsSs, 


425 and 427 Rast Kighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 








E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


SO aA 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests 


Mme. nésinée ARTOT-DE PADILLA 


urt Singer aetiremnnpi: ang 
Empr of Germany, 
Begs to announce that re address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








RELIABLE CARPENTER OLGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





ae 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS. ¢ 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c= 


S|. 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 





NOW IN USEé. 
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The Stencil Pianoin New 
York State Jeopardized. 


THE POSITION OF THE 
MUSICAL COURIER 
INDORSED. 


ANY remarkable effects have been produced, di- 


rectly and indirectly, by THE MusicaAL COURIER 


in its Campaign against the surreptitious stencil and 
fraud stencil pianos and organs sold in this country, 
but one of the most Important items we have ever 


placed on record in these columns on the subject refers 
to the trade mark bill which, we understand, has been 
passed by the Legislature and signed by the Governor, 
and which is, consequently, a part of the penal code of 
this State, We have, ever since the first publication of the 
original sections of the penal code on the same subject 
(Musicat Courter, January 11, 1888), been actively en- 
gaged in the discussion of the question, so that there is 
no one, especially in this State, occupied in the piano 
and organ trade to whom the opportunity has not been 
ofiered to make use of these columns to debate the 
question or to understand the situation. 


The Law Before the Amendment. 


As the law stood before the new amendment was 
added to it, it read as follows: 
LAWS OF 1862, CHAPTER 306, AS AMENDED IN 1863. 
‘“SECTION 1, Any person or persons who shall knowingly 


and willfully forge or counterfeit, or cause to procure to be 
forged or counterfeited, any representation, likeness, simili- 
tude, copy or imitation of the private stamp, brand, wrapper, 


label or trade mark, usually affixed by any mechanic, manu- 
facturer, druggist, merchant or tradesman, with intent to pass 
off any work, goods, manufacture, compound or preparation 
to which said forged or counterfeited representation, likeness, 
is affixed 


intended to be 


affixed, as the work, goods, manufacture, compound or prepar- 


similitude, copy or imitation or 


ation of such mechanic. manufacturer, druggist or tradesman, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be imprisoned in the county jail for a period 
of not less than six months nor more than twelve months, or 


fined not more than $5,000, 
* . * x » x a * 
**Suc, 3. Any person who shall vend or keep for sale any 
goods, werchandise, mixture or preparation, upon which any 
forged or counterfeit stamps, brands, imprints, wrappers, labels 
or trade marks shall be placed or affixed and intended to repre- 


sent the said goods, merchandise, mixture or preparation as 


the genuine goods, merchandise, mixture or preparation of 


any other person or persons, knowing the same to be counter- 
feit, shall, upon conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 
each case offending, and shall also be liable in a civil 


in $0 


to the person or persons whose goods, merchandise, 


action 
mixture or preparation is counterfeited or imitated, or whose 


stamps, brands, imprints, wrappers, labels or trade marks are 


forged, counterfeited, placed or affixed, for all damages such 
person or persons may or shall sustain by reason of any of the 
acts in this section mentioned, and may be restrained or en- 
joined by any court of competent jurisdiction from doing or 


performing any of the acts above mentioned.” 
* ‘ * * * * * * 


EC. 364 ET SEQ, OF PENAL CODE OF NEW YORK, BEING CHAPTER 


676 LAWS 1881. 


‘Sec, 364. A person who, in a case where provision for the 


punishment of the offense is not otherwise specially made by 
statute, with intent to defraud ; 

‘1, Falsely makes or counterfeits a trade mark ; or 

‘2. Affixes to any article of merchandise a false or counter- 
feit trade mark, knowing the same to be false or counterfeit, 
or the genuine trade mark of another, without the latter's con- 
sent; or 
3. Seils, or keeps or offers for sale, goods to which is affixed 


counterfeit trade mark, or an imitation of a trade 


a false or 





mark, or the genuine trade mark of another, without the latter’s 
consent ; or 

‘4. Has in his possession a counterfeit trade mark, knowing 
it to be counterfeit, or a die, plate, brand or other thing, for 
the purpose of falsely making or counterfeiting, or causing to 
be counterfeited, a trade mark, 

“Is guilty of a misdemeanor, 

“Sec. 365. The term ‘articles of merchandise,’ as used in 
this title, signifies any goods, wares, work of art, commodity, 
compound, mixture or other preparation or thing which may 
be lawfully kept or offered for sale. 

‘* Sec, 366. The words ‘ trade mark,’ as used in this article, 
include any letter, word, device, emblem, figure, seal, stamp, 
diagram, brand, wrapper, ticket, label or other mark, lawfully 
adopted by any person being a mechanic, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, druggist or tradesman, and usually affixed by him to an 
article of merchandise, to denote that the same is or has been im- 
ported, manufactured, produced, scld, compounded, bottled, 
packed or otherwise prepared forsale by him ; and alsoa signa- 
ture or mark, used or commonly placed by a painter, sculptor 
or other artist upon a painting, drawing, engraving, statue or 
other work of art, to indicate that the same was designed or 
executed by him, 

** Sec, 367. A trade mark is deemed to be affixed to an arti- 
cle of merchandise, within the meaning of this title, when itis 
placed in any manner in or upon either. 

‘*1. The article itself ; or, 

**2. A box, bale, barrel, bottle, case, cask or other package 
or vessel, or a cover, wrapper, stopper, brand, label or any 
other thing, in, by, or with which the goods are packed, in- 
closed or otherwise prepared for sale. 

‘** Sec, 368. An imitation of a trade mark within the meaning 
of this title is deemed to be a counterfeit trade mark when it so 
far resembles a genuine trade mark as to be likely to induce 
the belief that it is genuine.” 

The Amendment. 

The amendment which we understand has passed and 
gone into effect amends the above chapter 364. There 
was also an additional amendment passed to Section 438 
(False Labels) not printed among the sections above. 

As near as we are able to ascertain it, as we go to 
press, the amendment to Section 364 of the Penal Code, 
and which is now law in this State, provides about as 
follows: 

Punishment for the adoption or use of a trade 
mark, falsely indicating a place of manufacture 
or production, or persons manufacturing or 
producing the article. 

Let us distinguish the two causes for the punishment 
provided. First, punishment is provided for the adop- 
tion or the use of a trade mark that falsely indicates a 
place where, say, pianos or organs are manufactured or 
produced., Second, it provides punishment for the 
adoption or use of a trade mark that falsely indicates 
persons manufacturing or producing, say, pianos or 
organs, 

This seems to bring the question of the stencil toa 
point that enables manufacturers and dealers who in- 
dulge in the production or sale of stencil instruments in 
this State to appreciate its exact bearing. 

Let us instance cases as they occur nearly every day 
or hour in the piano business in this State or any other 
large State: 

A piano purchased by McEwen in Boston, and sten- 
ciled “‘ McEwen, New York,” would, under this amend- 
ment give cause of punishment if offered for sale in 
this State, as the article falsely indicates the place 
where it is made and falsely indicates the person man- 
ufacturing it. 

A piano offered for sale by S. T. Gordon & Son, no 
matter where made, would make those selling it amen- 
able to the law if it was stenciled ‘‘Gordon,” for it 
would falsely indicate the person manufacturing it, 

A piano made by Hale, offered for sale with the name 
of Waters upon it, would subject those to punishment 
who would offer it for sale anywhere in this State. 

An organ made in Jersey or anywhere else marked 
or stenciled “Ideal,” such as the organ advertised in 
“Scribner's Magazine” for March (see editorial), would 
jeopardize anyone who offered it for sale in this State. 

A piano manufactured, say, by Weser Brothers, and 
stenciled with the name of a dealer selling it in this 
State, would subject the latter to the operations of this 
amendment, which provides for punishment for adopt- 


ing or using a trade mark falsely indicating persons 





The Marshall & Wendell piano sold by H. S, Mackie 
& Co., of Rochester, is an article that falsely indicates 
the name of the persons manufacturing it. These pianos 
are not manufactured by anyone but the Marshall & 
Wendell Company, and they are not made by Mackie & 
Co., and not made in Rochester, although the stencil 
upon them says so. Not being manufactured in Roches- 
ter, persons who offer these pianos for sale run the risk 
of punishment for adopting or using a trade mark that 
falsely indicates a place of manufacture. 


A Serious Matter. 

Under these circumstances we deem it proper to call 
the attention of the trade to the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. As this is an amendment to a section of the 
Penal Code, and as it makes the offense a misdemeanor, 
It is 
not necessary for anyone who has been swindled by the 
purchase of a stencil piano to make the complaint. It 


is an offense against the State, and anyone can inform 


every transaction in stencil goods should cease. 


the proper officers and, as informer, secure the moiety. 

In fact, anyone who may call the attention of the 
proper authorities to the sale, or exhibition for sale, of 
articles with such false trade marks could have the 
parties arrested for the misdemeanor committed under 
The State will 
prosecute the offender without cost to the informer, 

What Are You Going to do About It? 
And now, Messrs. Stencilers in New York State, what 


the new amendment of the Penal Code. 


are you going to do about it, anyhow? Suppose THE 
MUSICAL COURIER starts in with its next number and 
begins to publish a list of stencil pianos and organs 
There 


are hundreds of men who would look upon such a list 


offered for sale in the various cities of this State. 


as a perfect godsend, for it would offer them an oppor- 
tunity to give information to the proper authorities, 
from which they would derive a pecuniary gain. 
Is it not advisable to stop stenciling at once? Is it 
not the proper and the only course for every firm in the 
piano trade to pursue? Messrs. Stencilers, although 
you did not believe in the moral argument THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER has been bringing to bear upon the 
stencil operations, has not the time arrived when you 
should conform to the laws of the State? Do you in- 
tend to identify yourselves with a series of transactions 
that will now be classified as unlawful and subject you 
to punishment and fine ? 
In view of the enormous work done by THE MUSICAL 
COuRIER in the stencil matter, we can afford to await 
results. If we shall find that firms will continue to 
make transactions in stencil instruments it will be our 
duty, not only toward the music trade but toward the 
public at large, to publish the whole list of firms who 
may be engaged in an illegal business, 


The stencil must go! We stated so years ago, and we 





meant just what we stated, 

F you need legal advice, you engage the services of 
| an attorney or counsellor-at-law. You do not accept 
the advice of a railroad brakesman or a deck hand of a 
brigantine. When you desire that your factory building 
should be examined, preliminary to enlargement, you 
get the suggestions of an architect or builder, and do 
not ask a dog fancier or an actor for points. If you 
wish to know whether your books are properly kept, 
you engage the services of an accountant, and you do 
not ask the opinion of a glass blower or a turnkey. 
Then, when you desire your pianos or organs tested, you 
send for an editor of one of these music trade papers, 
and as you know he must necessarily be ignorant of 
what constitutes a piano or organ, you write the articles 
or opinions on the subject yourself, and he has them 
printed in his music trade paper. You do not ask the 
opinion of an expert, because he may possibly tell you 
the truth. Why do you not treat your pianos and or- 
gans with the same consideration with which your legal 
complications, your factory and your books and accounts 
are treated ? 

Nearly every firm of importance in the piano and _ or- 
gan trade secures the opinion of THE MUSICAL COURIER: 
then why not do so yourself? You will find THE 
MUSICAL COURIER full of suggestions gathered together 
from knowledge, study and experience, and you will 
find that your pianos or your organs will improve, if 





manufacturing or producing the article. 





you heed these suggestions, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. 


a 


A CASE 


(Tue Musicat Courter, March 13, 1889 } 

The large branch house of the New England Piano Com- 
pany in this city certainly stimulated the opening of retail 
warerooms on Fifth-ave. Mr. Scanlan is one of the great 
leaders in the piano industry of this country, and is gifted 
with the attribute of prevision in business. He foresaw the 
tendency in the trade in the direction of branch houses, and 
his two branches, together with his interest in the new Kansas 
City corporation, are a working out of that system. 

It seems odd that the trade papers, outside of THE MusicAL 
CourserR, have attributed Mr, Scanlan's success to some of 
his subordinates. If there ever was a case in which the 
power of an individual brain or mind was at the bottom of an 
enterprise, and controlled and conducted it in all of its minu- 
tia, as well as in the operation of the whole elaborate system 
from its inception to the present hour, that case is Mr. Thomas 
F. Seanlan’s. And as he is a man who never would make 
such a claim, because of his inherent modesty, THe MUSICAL 
CouRIER proposes to make the statement, while at the same 
time it accords to all of Mr. Scanlan’s employés the full tribute 
their labors and fidelity deserve. But it is rather tiresome to 
see the music trade press nearly unanimously assume the 
position that certain employés did it all. The fact is Mr. 
Scanlan would have done exactly what he has done with any 
set of men he would have selected. 

Everybody should remember that there is no place in the 
employment of any business institution, beginning with the 
Presidency of the United States, that cannot be filled in case 
of a temporary or permanent vacation on the part of the in- 
cumbent. People with ‘‘ swelled” heads don't know this, but 
it is nevertheless true. 

(Music and Drama, March 16, 1589.] 

I suppose this article is meant to cast a slur on the recogui- 
tion which has been awarded Mr. W. A. Kimberly for his 
efforts in establishing the New York branch of the New Eng- 
land Piano Company, and that it is an attempt to place Mr. 
Scanlan and Mr. Kimberly in a false position. 

Personally I have watched the growth of the business of the 
New England Piano Company in New York, and it is only 
just to attribute the greater part of their success here to Mr. 
Kimberly's ability. The facts speak for themselves, From a 
small wareroom on the second floor the business has been 
built up, till now they occupy their own building, have hand- 
some warerooms, control a large and profitable retail trade 
and also an extensive wholesale business, and yet, although 
in order to make the business in New York a success it needed 
the greatest attention in every way, Mr. Scanlan has been en- 
abled to leave it entirely in the hands of Mr. Kimberly and 
devote himself to the management of the factory and head- 
quarters in Boston. 

As to ‘‘ swelled heads,” I have always found Mr. Kimberly 
proud of his success in having been able to accomplish so 
much for the New England piano and for Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanlan. It is a worthy pride, and one which is well appre- 

ciated. 

We protest again against the publication of such 
‘ articles, which are pure and simple repetitions of former 
articles of the same nature. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
stated in the above article that it was Mr. Scanlan who 
“foresaw the tendency in the trade in the direction of 
branch houses.” It is certain that he, and not the men 
he, subsequent upon his act, employed, who foresaw the 
tendency, otherwise he would not have established the 
branch houses nor engaged the men to conduct them. 

But why drag in the name of Mr. Kimberly? We 
mentioned no one by name, nor did we make any per- 
sonal allusions or hints, If it was a case of natural 
selection that Mr. Kimberly should be distinguished as 
the gentleman we referred to we are sorry to see that 
the coat is made to fit him.so well. 

We not only mentioned no names, but distinctly 
averred that THE MUSICAL COURIER accords to all of 
Mr. Scanlan’s employés the full tribute their labors 
and fidelity deserve. Is that not a graceful acknowl- 
edgment of the esteem in which valuable service is 
held ? 

It is strange to see what efforts some people will 
make to drag the discussion of a principle into the 
miasma of personalities.. The principle we are opposed 
to is the habit of music trade papers to attribute to 
others the success which should be credited to the 
enormous and indefatigable labor and the magnificent 
brain of Thomas F. Scanlan. That is the question, and 
it must not, and we shall take care that it will not be 
obliterated or obscured by any side issues. To credit 
Mr. Scanlan does not deteriorate the faithful labors of 
his employés. It may reduce the size of their swelled 
heads. But then they should have no swelled heads, 
even if stupid music trade editors constantly make them 
the subjects of glowing and puffing articles. To credit 
Mr. Scanlan does not detract from them any of the 
ability or energy they are paid to exercise in behalf of 
Mr. Scanlan’s enterprises. 





On the other hand, if they find that THE MusICcAL 
COURIER considers Mr. Scanlan the man to whom the 
greater part of the credit of these successes is due, they 
should indorse this paper instead of antagonizing its 
opinion by rushing into print, trying to prove that to 
them or their abilities the credit should be given. 

Do they not see that in recognizing the genius of Mr. 
Scanlan it includes a recognition of his ability to select 
able aids ? 

If Mr. Scanlan is not the talented -business man we 
believe him to be, how would he be able to secure such 
talented employés? And if he is so able a man as to 
find such great assistants in the sterile field of piano 
managers and salesmen, does it not reflect favorably 
upon those he finds capable to assist him ? 

How foolish it was to drag Mr. Kimberly's name into 
the discussion of this question! In fact, Mr. Kimberly 
needs no eulogies from music trade papers; he can do 
that all without their aid, and he should encourage THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, which, in “ giving unto Cesar what 
belongs to Cesar” is not robbing Mr. Kimberly of any- 
thing he possesses. 


“SCRIBNER’S” SHOULD WITH- 
DRAW IT. 


N the March number of “ Scribner’s Magazine” we no_ 
| tice the advertisements of Decker Brothers, Ivers & 
Pond and Wm. Knabe & Co., three well-known and highly 
honorable and honored piano manufacturing firms, In 
the same number of the magazine we also notice the ad- 
vertisement of a stencil] fraud organ, called the “ Ideal,” 
no address being given in connection with the advertise- 
ment, but the public are invited to remit drafts, money 
orders, &c., to Post Office Box 1877, N. Y. 

There is a strong Beatty flavor about the advertise- 
ment, and although we are not prepared to say it is a 
Beatty advertisement, we state that it is a stencil fraud 
organ. 

At the bottom of the page, and in connection with the 
advertisements, it says that,“ The publishers of this 
magazine [“ Scribner's ’’] guarantee the responsibility of 
the parties inserting this advertisement.” 

No matter if the parties who inserted the advertise- 
ment were as responsible as Rothschild or Vanderbilt, it 
would not alter the fact that the organ advertised in 
“Scribner's” is a stencil fraud, and the advertisements 
of the three legitimate piano manufacturers mentioned 
in the beginning of this article should never appear in a 
paper, journal or magazine that advertises stencil fraud 
pianos and organs, 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons probably never made 
any study of this interesting stencil question, which has 
become the leading question in the piano and organ 
trade. It is therefore the duty of THE MuSICAL 
CoURIER to call their attention to the subject and re- 
quest them not to give space in their valuable magazine, 
which devotes many pages to excellent musical subjects, 
to advertisements of stencil fraud articles, such as this 
“Ideal” organ. 

It is an axiom that every legitimate piano and organ 
has upon it the name of the manufacturer. The “ Ideal ” 
organ does not even refer to the manufacturer in the 
advertisement. The stencil must go! 








McEWEN AND STENCIL. 


ESSRS. LOUIS GRUNEWALD & CO., of New 
Orleans, are a great house and among the honored 
firms in the trade. Because such is the case we deem it 
proper to call their attention to an advertisement in the 
New Orleans “ Daily States,” in which their firm name is 
used, and which says that the “McEwen piano, ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to absolute perfection 
ever obtained in a piano.” We do not believe that 
Messrs. Grunewald paid for the advertisement, as it is a 
McEwen advertisement that only incidentally refers to 
the Grunewald house as agents. 

And yet it places Messrs. Grunewald in a false position. 
They sell pianos much higher in grade than the McEwen 
pianos—pianos much nearer what may be termed, for 
argument sake, perfection than the McEwen pianos. In 
addition to this it must be remembered there are stencil 
pianos, called or named. “ McEwen,” and sold by the 
same parties who sell the McEwen piano, or by parties 
interested in the sale of McEwen pianos. See what kind 
of a mixtum composttum the McEwen piano business is 
anyhow. The elder McEwen sells stencil pianos and 
McEwen pianos. The younger McEwen sells McEwen 
pianos. Both have sold many McEwen stencil and 
McEwen pianos. How are you going to tell the 
difference ? 
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silsiabaienn 
HE Sterling Company’s factory was visited by us last 
week, and we must congratulate Mr. Blake and the 
company on the splendid condition of that institution. 
The upper floors are filled with piano material in an 
advanced state of finish, all parts of cases, such as sides, 
tops, fronts, falls, trusses, key beds, &c., in various 
kinds of woods, being stored ready for use and worked 
up in systematic order to make 10 pianos a day. In 
the organ department the activity also disclosed the 
fact that the demand for Sterling organs continues, and 
calls for new and attractive styles. 
Mr. Blake may enter a new field for a business diver- 
sion, as the Derby “ Transcript” of last Friday states. 
Our New Opera House. 
MR. R. W, BLAKE IN THE FIELD AS A MANAGER. 
We have it from good authority that R. W. Blake is among the appli- 
cants for the opera house. Our burgesses had better not look any farther, 
as we know of no better man in our community than Mr. Blake to have 


the lease of the new opera house, and we believe that every taxpayer and 
every citizen of the borough will coincide with us. His large musical a 
quaintance ard his successful business management in other affairs would 
insure our authorities against any mistake. 

The new opera house referred to is a handsome struc- 
ture erected under the auspices of a New York architect, 
and under Mr. Blake’s management will be called the 
Sterling Opera House, for he believes in Sterling every 
time. : 

Mr. J. R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, who has 
just concluded an important Western trip, reached Der- 
by on Sunday night last. 





E notice that in our esteemed contemporaries con- 
siderable space is given to a newspaper report 
that Daniel F. Beatty is one of many heirs to a tract of 
land in Trenton and on Schooley’s Mountain worth 
$50,000,000. We suppose that Mr. Beatty pays for this 
per line, but we hope that should such good fortune be- 
fall him that his first move would be to refund the 
money which he has received under false pretenses from 
people who have been deceived by his method of doing 
business. 

CONTEMPORARY states that “ Lindeman & Sons 
A have come to the conclusion to still manufacture 
a few square pianos.” THE MUSICAL COURIER is the 
only trade paper which has annually recorded the staius 
of the square, and in our tables published in January we 
find no reference to Messrs. Lindemann & Sons among 
the firms who had discontinued the manufacture of 
squares, a style of instrument in which they have intro- 
duced many special features, and with which their name 
has been so long and favorably connected. 








B. F. Baker. 











ROF. BENJAMIN F. BAKER, whose name 

is familiar in the trade in connection with the B. F. Ba- 

ker piano, or where the musical books that he edited are used, 
died in Boston on Monday. He was born in Salem seventy- 
eight years ago, but in early life came to Boston, and about 
the year 1837-8 made his appearance as a bass soloist, at the 
same time with Thomas Ball, the sculptor. In this city since 
then Mr. Baker has been prominently identified with the mu- 
sical growth. For years he served as a teacher of singing in 
the public schools of Boston, and the books which he edited 
have been extensively used. Among those works were the 
Choral, Timbrel, Haydn, Union Glee Book, Theory in Har- 
mony and School Chimes, while at the time of his death he 
had just finished a volume on thorough bass, as yei unpub- 
lished. Among the choirs led by him in former years were 
those of Rev. Otis A. Skinner’s Universalist Church in War- 
ren-st., and Rev. Dr. Huntington’s Unitarian Church, corner 
of Washington and Castle streets, ali in Boston. Later he 
conducted the singing in Rev. Dr. Dunn’s Presbyterian 
Church on Harrison-ave. He was held in high esteem by 
pupils and associates. He the Boston Music 
Schoo! (incorporated in 1857) and carried that institution on 
for a number of years, with himself at the head and with 
many able teachers in his corps of assistants, In the Hinde! 
and Haydn Society he was prominent also. Of late years Mr. 
Baker has been interested chiefly in the piano business, and 
in connection with that made his headquarters for a good por- 
tion of the time in Chicago. He leaves three children, one of 
whom, Frank Baker, is actively engaged in the manufacture 
Mr. Baker was at one time a great local 


organized 


of pianos in Boston. 
musical celebrity in Boston. 


—The Kansas City ‘‘Star” of March 11 publishes the 
following item, originally announced in this paper : 

The Kansas City Piano Company has incorporated. James 
C. Cumston and Thomas F. Scanlan, of Boston; Hugo 
Sohmer, of New York, and O. H. Guffin, of Kansas City, are 
the directors, The company’s place of business will be 1123 
Main-st 
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A Famous Violin. 

Articles on this subject have appeared in various papers, but were con- 
tradicted by Mr. George Gemiinder, on account of the errors contained in 
them. The following is the only authentic one on the subject, and has 
been revised by Mr. Gemlinder himself. 

UITE a stir was created recently among violin connois- 
O seurs by the discovery of an old George Gemiinder 
violin, the whereabouts of which has been unknown or Jost sight 
of for many vears. The instrument was discovered among the 
effects of a professional musician of this city who died several 
years ago, and whose widow has since carefully guarded the 
violin as her most precious possession, Need of money, how- 
ever, at last forced her to part with it, and it is now the prop- 
erty of Mr. Charles H. Lellmann, Jr., of this city. 

This violin is undoubtedly one of the finest creations of that 
great master, George Gemiinder, and dates from the year 
1859, when he was at the height of his powers. It follows in 
structure the style of Stradivarius. So close, indeed, is its 
resemblance to the genuine Stradivarius, that when, in the 
course of his travels through the United States, Ole Bull saw 
this same violin at Columbus, Ohio, he unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it to be a genuine Stradivarius. 

Beams from 
the old Dutch church on lower Broadway furnished the wood 


The violin has quite an interesting history. 
of which it was fashioned. In passing, it might be remarked 
that this church was the first to be erected by the Dutch on 
Manhattan Island. The wood of the violin is, therefore, near- 
ly two hundred years old. 

The violin was presented by Mr. Gemiinder to Mr. Eck- 
hardt, a well-known musician and conductor, of Columbus, 
Ohio, 
Ole Bull saw it. He liked it so well that he used it at several 
of his concerts 

The violin remained in the possession of Eckhardt until 
1578, when Wilhelmj, fascinated by its wonderful beauty of 
tone, prevailed upon the Columbus impresario to exchange 
the same for one of his (Wilhelmj’s) instruments. During the 
year that followed Wilhelmj frequently used the violin at his 

both York and elsewhere the United 
Later, Wilhe!mj sold the violin to an amateur at a 


concerts, in New in 
States 
big price 
At this point all traces of the violin were lost until last week, 
when, by an accidertt, it fell into Mr. Lellmann’s hands. Since 


its purchase Mr. Lelimann has taken the violin to Mr. Ge- 


miinder, who is living, at an advanced age, at Astoria. Mr. 
Gemiinder at once offered Mr. Lellmann $600, or two of his 
later violins, for the eldest child of his art, but both offers were 
relused, 

Mr. Gemiinder said the violin was one of the finest he had 
ever made. As has been said, the violin imitates the finest 


models of Stradivarius. The simple, classical outlines blend 
harmoniously with the graceful yet manly curves of the back 
and belly The scroll, which is executed with great boldness 
and the highest finish, testifies to the artistic eye and trained 
hand of the maker. The varnish is of a deep orange color, 
velvet-like texture 
The tone is full, 


sweet and noble, with an evenness of quality from the highest 


and in brilliancy, and its 


the 


transparency 


rivals masterpieces of Stradivarius. 
to the lowest register which is as rare as itis satisfying to 


the ear 


M 


piano 


Krakauer’s New Factory. 
ESSRS. KRAKAUER BROTHERS, the 
piano manufacturers, will have a new and extensive 
factory by next fall, as they have secured a valuable 
Third 
feet, on which the building 


Lexington avenues, 
The 


present factory has for some time been inadequate to meet 


tract on 126th-st., between and 


x 100 is to be erected. 


the demand for the Krakauer upright pianos, which have an 
established reputation as among the most reliable instruments 


in the market 


A Mariner’s Piano. 

HE late Capt. Hezekiah Ripley, of Norwich, 
T Conn., ploughed the yeasty main on long voyages for 
years, and being a lonesome body he always took his wife, 
Mary Ann, along with him to keep him company. Mary Ann 
captain, to cheer her, bought a handy 
which went with them to every quarter of the known 


oved music, and the 


piano, 


world, When the tempest roared and the billowing ocean 
smote the good ship, it cheered Capt. Hezekiah, pacing the 
slippery deck in oil cloth sheathing, unspeakahly to hear the 


affectionate strains ef ‘‘ Mary Ann, come home to my heart,” 
or, ‘*On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” leaking up through 
the craft. 


the crevices of Captain Ripley couldn’t have gotten 


on at all without his stout hearted wife, and it would have 


grieved him greatly if the piano had gone to smash in the 
wrenching violence of the storms, 

The captain was an enthusiastic Methodist, so most of Mrs. 
Ripley's songs and tunes were of a Methodistic nature, and 
many were the Wesleyan psalm strains that her cracked air 
jangled music box ground out to wondering foreigners in 
strange lands. Wesleyan solos were thrown in with the tum- 
a-lum-tum-ti of the piano, and it is to be presumed that culti- 
vated foreigners got their first estimate of the range, timbre, 
and mettle of the New England seaboard voice during Cap- 
tain Ripley’s peregrinations, 

[he piano weathered the storms and exposures, and it 


found port at last in the little old-fashioned home in Elizabeth 
Since his 


street, after Captain Ripley’s death some time ago. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





decease Mary Ann had dwelt peacefully in her west side home 
until the place was sold recently, and following the sale there 
was an auction at the house on Wednesday. Genial William 
Hartley, auctioneer, knocked down the effects, the traveled 
but crazy piano among them. But after all William Hartley’s 
eloquent recital of the piano’s history, it fetched only $6, 
which the auctioneer said was shameful.—‘‘ The Sun,” 


Administration Pianos. 

b pphenne pte Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, manu- 

facturer of the Bradbury piano, who is now at his Wash- 
ington wareroom, received an official order by special messen- 
ger from the White House for one of his full, upright, grand 
Bradburys, duplicates of which were furnished the President 
and family and Vice-President Morton and family at the 
Arlington, Last Saturday Admiral Porter ordered one of the 
same kind for their golden wedding, at which Mr. Smith and 
wife were invited guests. The Bradbury piano also adorns 
the parlor of Secretary Windom. Mr. Smith proposes that the 
sweettoned Bradbury shall insure harmony to the new 
administration, 

The building and spacious warerooms which Mr. Smith 
lately erected in Washington are not excelled by anything in 
the country. 

Mr. Smith is continually extending his enormous business, 
and is one of the liveliest and most active men of his age in 
the trade. He thinks nothing succeeds as well as success. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1889. 

(The above was mailed to us by Mr. Smith.) 














Trade Notes. 


—Albert Krell, of Cincinnati, is East on his annual spring 
trip. 

—Mr. Charles Steinway has returned from his trip to Ber- 
muda, 

—R. W. Cross, of Kroeger & Sons, has returned from his 
Western trip. 

—James Cumston returned from his trip West on Monday 
and left for Boston. 

—Mr. Albert Weber left for the West last Saturday morn- 
ing on a business trip. 

—Wood Brothers, of Pittsfield, Mass., have branch houses 
at North Adams, Mass., and at Bowling, N. Y. 

—Mr. L. E. Thayer, who has been in Europe for the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company, returned on Friday last. 

—F. W. Spencer & Co., of San Francisco, write to us: 
‘*The Conover pianos are going as fast as we can get them.” 

—Geo. F. Hedge, the Buffalo piano dealer, has leased 
a wareroom in the new Wepner Building on Main-st., in that 
city. 

—The Kurtzmann pianos are now represented in St. Louis 
by the Koerber Piano Company, and in Milwaukee by J. B. 
Bradford. 

—H. E. Lake, of Keene, N. H., has removed his piano and 
organ rooms to larger quarters. The new store is on Main-st., 
and is 20x45. 

—The Soule Piano and Organ Investment Company, of 
Taunton, Mass., have been selling on an average one piano a 
day during the past two weeks. 

—Charles F. Bode, who has for several years been a sales- 
man with Cluett & Sons, Troy, has accepted a similar position 
in the new Troy firm of Piercy & Co. 

—Mr. Julius Stange, until lately with Messrs. Kranich & 
Bach, has commenced manufacturing upright pianos on his 
own account up on the Southern Boulevard and 133d-st. 

—Emmons Howard, pipe organ builder, at Westfield, Mass., 
has removed to the factory formerly occupied by Johnson & 
Son, pipe organ manufacturers, who have removed to a new 
factory. 

—Messrs. Krakauer Brothers have recently supplied pianos 
to the leading hotels of St. Augustine, Fla., the famous 
Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar and the Cordova, which speaks 
volumes for their business enterprise and the excellence of 
their instruments. 

—Mr. John M. Richards, the popular road representative of 
Messrs. Newby & Evans, has recently returned from an ex- 
tensive Southern trip and reports excellent business for his 
popular instruments. 

—Messrs. Steele & Seeley will have the agency of the Linde- 
man pianos in the Scranton, Pa., territory after April 1, at 
which time this new firm expect to occupy their new building, 
now in course of construction. 

—Among patents recently granted the following are of in- 
terest to the music trade : 

To A. Koehn, for adjustable standard for music 
SOCMD sn sisk.0' 6550460 SN ge bwast saben eee tere No. 398,408 
H. Mallebre, for upright piano action frame...... 398,635 

—The Springfield ‘‘ Republican” calls attention to Haines 
Brothers’ calendars as follows : 

Haines Brothers, piano manufacturers, are sending out 
through their agency, Taylor's music house, some of the finest 
calendars of the season, engraved by John A. Lowell & Co., of 








Boston, and bearing a portrait of Patti. It dates from March, 
1889, to March, 1890. They are also distributing in pamphlet 
form an illustrated description of Patti’s home, Craig y Nos 
Castle, in Wales, reprinted from ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar.” 


—An important business change occurred in Middletown, 
N. Y., last week, the executors of the estate of the late 
Lieut. Wood T. Ogden, Messrs. John F. Bradner and Nathan 
M. Hallock, baving sold the extensive and well established 
piano, organ and sewing machine business, formerly carried 
on by Mr. Ogden, to Mr. S. R. Morgan, of the book and sta- 
tionery firm of Morgan & Hanford, and Prof. A. B. Wilbur, 
the superintendent of the public schools. 


—-The Detroit ‘‘ Free Press,’ 
item of news: 


Mr. Votey, of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, has 
just returned from Philadelphia, where he obtained an order 
for the largest reed organ ever built in this country. It is to 
be a three manual pedal base, to be blown by their special 
electrical blowing apparatus, which is in successful operation 
in Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Wilmington. He 
also received specifications for several other large organs. 
Farrand & Votey have just received the second large order 
for their organs from Yokohama, Japan, within a month. 


of March 17, contains this 


—The New Haven “‘ Palladium” assures Mr. Loomis of its 
consideration in the following article : 

A veteran of a quarter of a century in the music business, 

Mr. Loomis, who for seventeen years has occupied the 
store and hall at the corner of Orange and Centre streets, will 
in the near future remove his Temple of Music to 833 Chapel- 
st., between McIntyre & Maguire and the art store of Evarts 
Cutler, and within a few doors of where he commenced busi- 
ness after returning from the war in August, 1865. 

Mr. Loomis’ large experience in the handling of musical in- 
struments, assisted by his three sons, all of whom have been 
brought up in the business, is a guarantee that our people will 
be served with everything that is called for in the music line. 

The Loomises will have our best wishes in their new ven- 
ture. 

—Messrs. Woodward & Sumner and Ira O. Stockbridge are 
now occupying their new piano and music rooms in the new 
Rines Building, opposite the Brown Block, Portland, Me. 
The store is roomy, well lighted, furnished in cherry, and is 
pleasant in every way. Both firms occupy the lower floor, as 
well as the second story. Downstairs is the salesroom, Mr. 
Stockbridge’s part being on the right, and Woodward & Sum- 
ner having a row of pianos on the left. Upstairs Woodward 
& Sumner have a large line of pianos and in the front of the 
room are the offices of both firms. Mr. Stockbridge will keep 
the same line of goods as he did at his former place of busi- 
ness. Woodward & Sumner are agents for the Steinway, 
Fischer, Lindeman, Smith American, Newby & Evans and 
Morris pianos and the Smith American organs. 

—In speaking of a new piano firm in Pittsburgh the ‘' Bul- 
letin” of that city says: 

Mr. Bechtel has been long and favorably known in music 
circles as ateacher. During his teaching he has sold a great 
many fine instruments, notably pianos imported from Ger- 
many. On April 1 he will open up his warerooms and 
carry an elegant stock of German and American pianos. He 
has been agent for the Carl Scheel uprights, made in Cassel, 
and will carry quite an assortment in stock. He has also ac- 
cepted the agency of the Bechstein grand piano, of Berlin. 

In American makes he will carry the well-known Behr 
Brothers and Calenberg & Vaupel pianos. They are prime 
favorites with musicians, A recent improvement in the Behr 
piano is the muffler, which enables one to practice with a tone 
only audible to the player. 

In organs Mr. Bechtel will carry a fine line of the very best 
makes. 

ANTED—Partner with $15,000 in well established, 
paying music business in leading Southern city. 
Present partner retiring. Address Partner, care of THE 
Musical Courirr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up- 
right piano. Any kind of a standard scale would be 
acceptable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts. Ad- 
dress Scale, care of THE MusicaL Courter, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 
USINESS CHANCE.—A capitalist, or anyone who de- 
sires to interest himself financially in an established 
piano manufacturing business located for many years in this 
city, can get details, &c., by addressing Manufacturer, care of 
THE Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
a a piano tuner of several years’ expe- 
rience, a position as tuner with some firm. Has 
worked in a music store, and can make himself generally 
useful. Can furnish first-class reference. Address Tuner, 
care of THE MusicaAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York 


$ BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction, For sale at the office of 
Tue Musica Courisr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED—A competent tuner and general repairer. 
Must be a man of experience, of sober habits and 
industrious. Will receive fair salary and expenses, and can 
make a great deal of extra money by working up tuning route 
in three adjoining counties. Address, with references, X. Y. 
Z., care of THE MusIcAL CourigR, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
OR SALE,—Private list of the financial standing of 1250 
piano and organ dealers in the United States, arranged 
by an experienced person who has made a practical study of 
the subject. Corrected up to date. Independent of Brad- 
street's and Dun’s reports, which were, however, consulted. 
Free from the faults of either. Address M. D. S., care of 








THE Musicat Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


niles te 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of VYi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES ; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. t¢ 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner scl it, GCHAES. 

















PA. 


i 
i 
. 
4 
. 
i 
< 


HAZLETON, 


sy" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





to 135 Raymond St., 


ANUPFACTORY, 


M 
BROOKLYN, N. V 


125 


Manufactory, 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seon won OF 
Ea MEIN 


to the 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 


| 1 


Address all New York communications 
Brooklyn. 


rat Sat S he 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTIO 


yi 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 


/CASMITH & Co. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
SHICAGO, 





Brapeury Music Hay 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. $. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 


ea ISHED 1831: 


ourne 
Wit 


»)| 


Si 


PINKS 


GGG WISHINGTUN 3 OTREET 











Tz COLBY PIANO 60, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIN, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


= SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
te rete 1885. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


TRITTER & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,- 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC.- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP, 


This building ‘is owned and ened eeitietvely 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., ¢ 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 
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Carl Roénish, of Dresden, Germany. 
(Translated from the ** Zeitschrift fir Instrumentenbau."’) 
HE firm of Carl Rénisch, of Dresden, manu- 
facturer to the Royal Court of Saxony, at the present 
moment employs about 300 workmen, who by the aid of steam 
and of a great number of labor saving machines, produce 
yearly more than 1,500 pianos. The Ré6nisch pianos are re- 
nowned for their good tone, and will be found in both hemi- 
spheres wherever there are people who call for and are able to 
appreciate an instrument that will satisfy the highest require- 
ments of the musical world. Without ever having had re- 
course to sensational advertising, the firm of Carl R&nisch has 
grown from very modest beginnings to be a house of world 
wide renown, second te none in the international market. 

Carl Rénisch was born in 1814, at Goldberg, Silesia. Being 
of poor parentage, he was sent from home when only ten 
years old and apprenticed to a mechanical engineer. Five 
years later, seized with the desire to see the world, he took to 
traveling, and soon after he exchanged his trade for that of a 
joiner, After the lapse of another five years, while at Naum- 
burg o. Saale, he set himself to learn the art of piano making. 
called him to his home, and he 
turned again to engineering. For some time he worked and 
traveled as fitter to a manufacturer of spinning machines, and 
in the year 1840 we find him working in Vienna, still in the 
same branch of trade. It was only after three years, and 
quite by accident, that he returned to piano making. Rénisch 
was offered an engagement at Lébau, Saxony, and on present- 
ing himself at this place, caused surprise to his new employers 
who, instead of finding in him a piano maker, discovered him 
to be an expert engineer. This misunderstanding caused by 
some accidental! confusion of names, was, of course, soon ex- 
The new comer was by no 


Circumstances, however, 


plained, but what was to be done? 
means strange to this trade, nor disinclined to devote himself 
again to the art of piano making; and thus it came to pass 
that the engineer, with the consent of his new employers, pro- 
resume a handicraft the details of which were al- 
ready well known to him. His energy, and the liking he had 
for this kind of work, led to the best results, so that Rénisch 


ceeded to 


lecided for the future to remain in this trade, and very soon 


after, in the year 1845, we find him established at Dresden, 


making pianos for his own account, in a small way of course, 


but nevertheless turning out first-class instruments. Rdénisch 
trusted to his knowledge of his art and to his energy, and he 
was successful. The number of his customers increased from 


year to year, and in the same manner his first small workshop 
soon became transformed into a spacious manufactory, 
Rénisch was not conceited enough to consider his work per- 
fection ; he always endeavored to keep pace with the require- 
ments of the times. It had not escaped his notice that for the 
inhabitants of larger towns, who, of course, were the principal 
buyers of pianos, a small sized grand piano would be more 
suitable than the customary ones of immense length which 
were imported principally from Vienna. Rénisch was the first 


manufacturer in Saxony of short grand pianos. A grand 


piano made by Pape, of Paris, gave him the first impulse in 
this direction, as he himself freely admits—an acknowledg- 
ment resulting more from modesty than demanded by justice, 
as it is perfectly well known that the small Rénisch grand is a 
lesign complete and distinct in itself. 

The world likes to see assertions proved, and we may there- 


received from Rénisch a grand of the smaller size now in 
vogue. In 1866 Rénisch began to construct all his pianos 
with complete iron frames, covering even the wrest planks ; 
and so well has he since been satisfied with this mode of con- 
struction that he has adhered to it up to the present time. We 
mention this merely because others have at a much later period 
claimed the improvement as their own invention. 

Carl Rénisch has never sounded his own praises with regard 
to his merits and achievements ; he has, with perfect indiffer- 
ence to others, steered straight for his goal, and yet in the 
piano making trade his name will always rank with those of 
highest repute and spotless integrity. 

The Rénisch pianos are well known throughout the world, 
and in 1884 their maker had the satisfaction of recording the 
magnificent number of 10,000—all consecutive and beginning 
with No. 1. On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
in 1884, his King did him the honor of presenting to him the 
style and title of a Councillor of Commerce of Saxony, and 
from other courts he received a number of valuable decora- 
tions. He has also been awarded with well merited diplomas 
at several exhibitions for the excellence of his pianos. 

The founder of his own reputation as a manufacturer of pi- 
anos, he will continue to enjoy the same with all the more 
satisfaction, as he has the pleasure of seeing two of his sons 
carrying on the work in a manner worthy of his name. 

[We may add tothe above translation the statement 
that in January, 1889, the firm completed their 16,oooth 
piano, and the demand for Rénisch pianos, including 
orders from the United States, is so heavy that the 
factory will be enlarged. Fifty Rénisch pianos are 
shipped every month to one firm in Australia.—EDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Keller Piano Company. 

HE Keller Piano Company, at Bridgeport, 

Conn., are introducing a patent muffler in their latest 
upright p'anos. Their factory at Bridgeport offers excellent 
facilities for the production of pianos, the cost, for instance, 
of delivering a piano from the factory at Bridgeport to the 
New York warerooms being $1.25 only. The Keller piano 
has an excellent scale, and Mr. Keller, who superintends the 
factory, is a thoroughgoing piano builder. 


George Gemunder, Jr. 

OME weeks ago we stated that Mr. George 
S Gemiinder, Jr., had sold a fine violin made by him in 
imitation of Stradivarius to Glasgow, Scotland. To-day we 
gladly publish extracts from a letter written by the owner on 
receipt of the violin : 

‘‘T arrived here on Tuesday last, and I daresay you are 
anxious to hear about the violin. Well, I came, saw and was 
conquered. It is a magnificent instrument in tone, and, as I 
expected, from what I had already seen, the workmanship is 
superb ; in fact, a great many of my friends who have seen it 
consider it a standard instrument, and I think if you can 
strike as good atone in every instrument you make you will 
ring the death knell to the craze for high priced, weak toned 
Cremonas, I must tell you the remark of one of the best 
posted amateurs who possesses a fine Strad, Guarnerius and 


defy anyone to tell this violin from a genuine one.” The violin 
has been tried with many different violins and always with the 
same result. It kills them all dead.” 








The Lawrence Organ Works. 

MEETING of the stockholders of the Law- 

rence Organ Works was held at Kolb’s Arbitration 
Room last evening, with L, Goldberg in the chair and F. H. 
Lehr as secretary. The number present being small it was 
decided to nominate candidates for trustees for the works, and 
appoint a judge and two tellers to hold an election for the 
same at Kolb’s Arbitration Room, to-morrow evening at 8 
o'clock, H. L. Magee was appointed judge, and Marion A. 
Penz and A. Schilling, tellers. 

W. R. Francisco, William Hackett, Jr., A. J. Odenwelder, 
F. H. Lehr, J. P. Correll, L. E. Bixler and W. J. Daub were 
nominated for trustees. 

It is proposed to elect three trustees for one year, and have 
them meet and elect one acting trustee with a compensation 
not to exceed $300 per annum. The acting trustee will have 
charge of the business, perform all duties to be agreed to by 
the trustees and make an annual report. The matter of the 
responsibility of the stockholders was left to a committee con- 
sisting of H. S. Cavanaugh and F. H. Lehr, Esq. The meet- 
ing then adjourned.—Easton ‘‘ Argus,’”’ March 15, 


Good News From Cleveland. 
CLeveLanp, Ohio, March 14, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
E have just signed papers which gives us 
possession of an elegant piece of ground on Euclid- 
ave., which will be known as 141 and 143 Euclid-ave. We 
shall at once begin to build a fine block and shall have one of 
the finest piano warerooms in the State. We have also quite 
recently taken the agency of the Knabe piano, which for 
20 years has been such a favorite in our city. We predict 
an immense trade. It is now seven months since we opened 
out and our success has been beyond our sanguine expecta- 


tions. Yours truly, Kirscu, Kine & Co, 








Piano Factory Assured. 
[Des Moines ‘* Leader.”’) 

OME time since I. N. Rice, of the Rice-Hinze 
S Music Company, went to New York for the purpose of 
arranging for the manufacture of pianos in Des Moines. 
The ‘‘ Leader” was aware of his mission at the time, but, as 
the success of the enterprise was not assured, refrained from 
giving particulars. We are now in a position, however, to 
say that Mr. Rice’s visit East has been crowned with success, 
and that in a very short time the business of manufacturing 
pianos will be in operation in this city. A company has been 
organized, of which J. C. Macy is president and Messrs. Rice 
and Hinze are also stockholders. Other prominent men are 
likewise identified with it. Mr. Rice, while East, purchased 
the necessary machinery and material, bought a scale, and 
contracted with twelve mechanics skilled in the making of 
pianos. The Eagle Iron Works property on the East Side has 
been leased, and there will be no delay in getting started. 
This is an important acquisition to the manufacturing interests 








re state that already in the year 1857 Court Pianist Kriigen 


Vuillaume: * Well done, extra well done ; within five years I 


of Des Moines. 








By 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISC 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Uprig 


3 


ht 





& 


PIANOS. 








Appointment to the Royal Court. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 





MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 











IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





PIANO ACTIONS. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
©. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 





Between aad and 23d Sts., 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


174 Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. ste) antes rns a's 
SILLIOWS YERNCH HAND FOLLED HANMER FELT. 








FIAZELTON 








BROTHERS, 











<2_———-- je 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty L yom, and upon their excellence alone 
have attain 


"UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UALED in Tene, 
Teach, Workmanship oa Bavabitity. 


Every Piano Fury Warrantep For Five Y «ars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


IVERS aP ON Elegance of Finish, 
PIANOS Thoroughness of Construction. 


ee 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW ToOoR=z. 








— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


WAREROOMS: FACTORIES: 
181 & 182 Trement Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ge CORRESPC IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIaANnwos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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ne ow THOM VT ARTIN GUITARS tou tum 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2m 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. DE La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dg JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Ni. Y. 


SP OUR Sc 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Full, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 
4th. The whele composed of the Choicest 


Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world, 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO0., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


BRANCH Houses: | Kansas City, Mo 
{ London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRE and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 









KpAcw 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 











> THE 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


New York Warerooms: 17 E, 14th St. 


W. H. BUSH & CO., 








OH NDE 


oO .. Sea 
_ 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acuwrs Wantme. CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (§~ Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped beiore being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition 


Covered Organ Keys. 
kets © 





The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and B plet 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN.) TVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOOnNnNwN. 









HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEER 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & Co. 


—— WAREROOMS:; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, | 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A. B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, KESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEBTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





JAMES & HOLMSTROM. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 








233 & 235 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~we ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~~ 


FRNEST GABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Alig Saracen aS a 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pr d by P judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


te \ \ \ \fT~ \ ——" 
pasy orann. | GEO, STECK & COQ, | oe cass, 


rae swaLtesr onan GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


=LZ bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic a Je nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small ec 


~~ a | Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Janpine & Som WEGMAN & CO. Mh THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
:palalngaeny~~—~-papergleeme Piano Manufacturers. Is the Best and Most Salable 


| 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST | y _.! ‘ Organ of the day. 


























GRAND ORGA 
Fifth Avenue Compedead N, Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


moncale St. George’s Ch., the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


“4 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or | 
Fifth Avenue Pres. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our | : RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


Ye! ¥., Brooklyn Tab | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world | & 
| j MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. Gee 
AUBURN, N. ¥Y. ; 


srucle, 4 Firs Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. f 
[STULTZ & BAUER, }geemmmmmmt/ CONOVER BROS. 


Philadelphia, 
San F. 
~ MANUPAGTOREaE = — . UPRIGHT PIANOS 
q s 











Upright and an fas Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


a 

? ~ and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

y Pt Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
il Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 





E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hart man, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


ractiny and Warereoms, 338 and 340 East tast Sist 8 Street, New York.| & “J 
: q alts GVEA, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, OPER PIANO. 


Manufacturers of First-Class 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, © eam 2 sony, stcsusnorssore 


WORCESTER, MASS. “ee 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BEN T,! 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
errsEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLFING & C0, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 


























Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard ee <4 einen ES Ee 
” Manafacturers o: 8TOO an H mestic and Imported Piano 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing. Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
: i room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
The Trade throughout the United States and Canada | Banners for Musical Societies. 
siejnisia cy oageashabaas FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY 
’ . 
Write for Terme and Catalogues to Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wis, P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


=. _G. HARRIN G'TONT & GO., cisco 7 
“Tiiwnivstn wane Square’ Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Strzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL |e ad, 














Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ee 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymeur Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 




















nies hy B R IGGS & eel : 5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE.  ,oxcsren. 


en, . lan ot cTION Plays PATENT i 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 0... 


SOLE AGENT, “Gp 
y 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


mm PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No 122 East 13th Strect, |S 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. N HW YORK. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
py wey located in their new Factory, are potgeses 
place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j al Tilustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


| SENT"S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


aa Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


agli Coe) JAMES WL STARR C0 





























— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“> 3 WEST 14: nsT. 


== ‘a HE }) svTARR PIANO, 


| Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. SEED FOE CATALOOUS AND PRIN 10 ae 


BEHEEINING & SON.) RICHMOND. INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 123 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York, 


























